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ANECDOTES 

O  F 

EMINENT  PAINTERS 
IN    SPAIN,  &c. 


J^jpHE  city  of  Seville,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Spain  the  Paragon 
of  Cities,  the  World's  Eighth 
Wonder  and  the  moft  famous, 
which  the  funfurveys,  has  the. ho- 
nour of  giving  birth  to  Diego  Ve- 
lazquez de  Silva,  a  painter,  who 
by  eminence  in  his  art  rofe  to  every, 
title  and  emolument,  which  his 
Vol.  II.  B.  merit 
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merit  could  claim,  or  fortune  could 
beftow :  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1 594  of  Donna  Geronima  Velazquez 
by  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Silva,  natives 
of  the  fame  illuftrious  city,  and 
both  defcended  from  antient  and 
honourable  houfes  he  bore  his  mo- 
ther's name  Velazquez  antecedent 
to  that  of  his  family,  according  to 
the  ufage  of  Andalufia.  The  fa- 
mily of  Silva  is  of  Portuguefe  ori- 
ginal and  by  long  and  honourable 
defcent  claims  to  derive  from  the 
antient  kings  of  Alba-Longa.  The 
houfe  of  Silva  in  point  of  fplen- 
dour  and  antiquity  is  unqueftion- 
ably  refpe<5table ;  .but  I  have  little 
doubt,  that  it  may  fay  with  many 
more  that  contend  for  Pagan  ori- 
ginal 
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•ginal  in  the  language  of  the  Pha~ 
rifee  cc  Have  we  not  Abraham  for 
<c  our  father  ?"  In  like  manner  the 
family  of  Galvez,  a  family  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  availing 
themfelves  of  a  fortuitous  fimili- 
tude  of  name,  pretend  to  derive 
from  the  Emperor  Galba ;  a  filly 
vanity  in  men,  whom  chance  has 
elevated  into  ftation  and  who  by 
ftirring  a  queftion,  which  no  pru- 
dent man  would  have  touched,  on- 
ly provoke  an  enquiry,  which 
traces  them  through  a  few  obfcure 
generations  to  their  true  Meorifn 
"extraction.  In  fhort,  Spain,  which 
has  as  much  or  more,  of  this  pride 
•of  pedigree  than  any  kingdom  in 
Europe,  is  the  one  of  all  others 
■with  mod  bars  in  its  genealogy 
B  2  and 
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and  that  from  very  obvious  caufls 
•adherent  to  its  hiftory. 

The  parents  of  Velazquez>  though 
in  very  narrow  circumftances,  gave 
their  fon  a  liberal  education,  and 
tradition  has  preferved  many  cir- 
cumftances of  his  early  docility  as 
well  as  excellent  difpofition  :  But 
when  every  paper,on  which  he  wrote 
hispuerile  talks,  exhibited  fketches 
and  drawings  on  the  back  and 
thofe  of  fuch  a  ftile  as  plainly  in  - 
dicated ,a  new  and  extraordinary 
genius  in  its  dawn,  the  good  fenfe 
of  his  parents  did  not  helitate  upon 
humouring  the  impulfe  and  accor- 
dingly put  him  under  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  Francifco  de  Herrera,  com- 
monly called  Old  Herrera,  a  rigid 
matter,  but  of  confummate  ability 

in 
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in  the  art  he  taught.  The  man-> 
ners  and  temper  of  Old  Herrera 
were  however  fo  unfupportable  to 
young  Velazquez,  that  he  left  him 
and  entered  himfelf  in  the  academy, 
of  PachecOy  a  man  of  equal  erudi- 
tion and  of  an  admirable  nature  : 
Here  his  genius  began  to  difplay 
itfelf  in  feveral  fketches  from  na- 
ture of  peafants  and  ordinary  peo- 
ple in  peculiar  habits  and  occupa- 
tions, afs  they  ftruck  his  fancy  in 
the  ftreets  or  pofadas  of  the  city. 
Thefe  flrft  fallies  of  his  imagination 
give  a  ftriking  reprefentation  of 
the  manners  and  characters  of  the 
vulgar  :  They  exhibit  alfo  a  luxu- 
riancy  of  ftill-life,  that  he  has  in- 
troduced in  the  fcenery  of  his 
pieces,  in  all  which  the  coftuma  is 
B  3  obferved 
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©bferved'  to  perfection :  One  of 
his  firft  productions  is  to  be  feen. 
in  the  palace  of  the  Buen-Retiro 
and  *eprefents  an  old  Aguador  in 
a  tattered'  garment,  which  through 
its  rents  difcovers  naked  parts  of 
his  body,  giving  water  to  drink 
out  of  his  barrel-to  a  boy ;  a  piece 
of  wonderful  nature  and  exprehion. 
with  a  degree  of  fcience  and  preci- 
lion  in  mufcular  anatomy,  which, 
is  uncommon. 

In  fubiects  of  this  ruftic  fort 

j 

young  Velazquez  fuffered  his  ima- 
gination to  difport  itfelf  in  its  firfb 
fallies,  replying  to  fome,  that 
moved  him  to  afTume  a  higher 
ftile  of  painting,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  his  art  muft  be  ftrength ; 
delicacy  might  follow  after  as  the 
fuperftruclure* 
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fuperftructure.  It  mould  feem  in 
his  firft  productions,  that  he  co- 
loured in  the  ftile  of "  Caravaggio, 
but  upon  his  feeing  fome  pictures 
of  Guido,  Pamarancio,  Cavalier  o3 
Ballioni,  Lanfranco  and  Ribera3 
which  were  brought  to  Seville  out 
of  Italy,.' he  altered'  his  manner; 
but  the  artift,  upon  whofe  model 
he  chiefly  ftudied  to  form  himfelf 
at  this  time,  was  Luis  Triftanot 
Toledo,,  a  fcholar  of  Dcminico 
Greco.  Of  Trijian.  he  declared 
himfelf  an  admirer  and:  profefied 
imitator;  his  defign,  colouring  and 
vivacity  of  invention,  were  the 
ftandard,  to  which  he  directed  all 
his  ftudies.  In  portraits  Dominico 
Greco  was  his  model,  the  air  of  his 
heads  Velazquez  held  in  the  higheft 
B  4  eftimation, 
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cftimation,  and  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  "  that  what  this  mailer 
\f.  did  well  was  beft  of  all  good 
(C  things,  and  what  he  did  ill  was 
<(  bad  in  the  extreme." 

Whilft  Velazquez  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  practice,  he  by  no 
means  neglected  the  theory  of  his 
art ;  he  read  every  author  of  cre- 
dit, that  could  form  his  judgment, 
or  enlarge  his  fcience,  and  fome 
he  diligently  ftudied,  in  particular 
Alberto  Durero  for  the  fymmetry  of 
the  human  figure  j  Andres  Bexalio 
for  anatomy :  He  read  the  trea- 
tife  of  Daniel  Barbara  on  perfpec- 
tive ;  Vitrubio,  Vinola  and  others 
on  architecture,  and  at  the  fame 
time  perfected  himfelf  in  the  pro- 
portions of  Euclid  j  elements,  that 

prepare 
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^prepare  the  mind  in  every  art  and 
every  fcience,  to  which  the  human 
faculties  can  be  applied ;  which 
give  a  rule  and  meafure  for  every 
thing  in  life,  dignify  things  fami- 
liar and  familiarize  things  abftrufe; 
invigorate  the  reafon,  reftrain  the 
licentioufnefs  of  fancy,  open  all 
the  avenues  of  truth  and  give  a 
charm  even  to  controverfy  and  dif- 
pute. 

After  five  years  thus  ftudioufly 
employed  in  the  academy  he  mar- 
ried Donna  Juana,  the  daughter  of 
his  mailer  Francifco  Pacheco,  of  a 
family  and  name  as  noble  as  any  in 
Spain  j  this  refpeftable  artift  inhis 
Treatife  de  la  Pintura  (Lib.  i. 
cap.  9),  after  an  elogium  on  the 
merit  of  his  pupil,  declares,  that 

he 
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He  was  moved  to  beftow  his  daugh- 
ter upon  him  from  the  many  de- 
monftrations  he  gave  of  a  moll  vir- 
tuous and  liberal  difpofition,  and 
the  high  expectation  he  had  formed 
of  his  talents  after  an  experience  of 
five  years,  which  he  had  fpent  in 
fuperintending  his  education  and,, 
after  pronouncing  prophetically  of 
his ,  fcholar-'s  rifing  fame,  he  de- 
clares, that  fo  far  from  regarding 
it  with  an  eye  of  envy,  he  confi- 
dered  his  own  reputation  advanced 
thereby  in  the  fame  manner  as  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's  was  by  Rafael 
Cafielfranco\  by  Titiano,  or  Plato's. 
by  Amfiotle.  Velazquez,,  who  by 
his  marriage  with  Donna  Juana- 
had  eftablifhed  himfelf  to  his  con- 
tent^ felt  himfelf  tempted  to  un- 
dertake. 
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dertake  a  journey  to  Madrid,  where 
and  at  the  Efcorial  fo  many  trea- 
fures  of  art  were  amafied  :  In  fhort, , 
having  facrificed  to  the  fofter  paf- 
fions,  ambition  came  in  turn  to 
take  dominion  of  his  mind  and,, 
leaving  Donna  Juan  a  at  Seville,  he 
fate  out  with  one  attendant  only 
for  the  capital,  where  he  arrived 
in  April  of  the  year.  1622,  being 
then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  an 
age  when  the  mind  of  man  de- 
mands expanfion  and  a  larger  field 
of  action  than  its  native  fcenes  pre- 
fent.  Velazquez  upon  this  vifit  tc*> 
Madrid,  not  finding  an  opportu- 
nity of  painting  any  of  the  royaL 
perfons  of  the  court,  returned  af- 
ter a  Ihort  flay  to  Seville  in  fome 
degree  of  difguftj  and  here  per- 
haps 


haps  he  might  have  ftaid,  as' Mu~ 
rillo  afterwards  did,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  if  he  had  not 
been  earneftly  folicited  to  return 
by  the  minifter  Olivares,  who  em- 
ployed Gongora  the  court  poet  to 
mvite  him  in  his  name  and  to  offer 
the  accommodations  of  his  houfe 
and  family  to  him.  Such  an  invi- 
tation was  not  to  be  withftood  and 
in  the  year  following  (viz.  1623) 
Velazquez  for  the  fecond  time  ar- 
rived in  Madrid. 

He  was  now  lodged  in  the  houfe 
of  the  prime  minifter  and  was  foon 
admitted  to  take  the  portrait  of 
the  King,  the  Infants  and  Olivares 
himfelf :  This  was  the  moft  imme- 
diate crifis  of  his  fame  and  for- 
tune.   Philip  had  been  painted  by 

mod 
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moft  of  the  eminent  artiffs  of  the- 
time,  Vincencio  Carducho  and  his 
brother  Bartolome,  Angelo  Nardi, 
Eugenio  Caxes  and  Jqfeph  Leonardo 
had  fuccefiively  exerted  themfelves 
to  the  utmoft  in  portraying  the 
royal  perfon  of  a  young  fovereign 
in  poffeflion  of  every  thing,  which 
could  roufe  their  emulation  and 
reward  their  diligence :   In  the 
houfe  of  the  minifter  Philip  fat  to 
Velazquez,  and  the  date  of  this 
event  is  thought  important  enough 
to  be  preferred  to  pofterity,  it  was 
on  the  30th  of  Auguft  1623:  The 
portrait  was  upon  a  large  fcale,  the 
King  was  drawn  in  armour  and 
mounted  upon  a  magnificent  fteed 
and  difplayed  with  all  the  advan- 
tageous accompaniments  of  a  beau- 
tiful 
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titul  fcenery  in  the  back-ground : 
The  artift  fucceeded  to  his  wiihi 
:the  court  rang  with  applaufe  and 
all  the  cognofcenti  joined  in  giving 
the  palm  to  Velazquez  above  all 
his  predeceffors  :  So  compleat  was 
his  triumph  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion, that  the  minifter  was  com- 
manded to  inform  his  inmate  that 
the  Royal  perfon  of  Philip  would 
in  future  be  committed  to  no  other 
pencil  but  his.  In  confequence 
he  proceeded  to  paint  the  Infants 
Don  Carlos  and  Don  Fernando, 
and  after  them  he  made  a  portrait 
of  his  patron  Don  Gafpar  de  Guz- 
man Conde  de  Olivares,  mounted., 
like  his  Royal  mailer,  on  a  noble 
Andalufian  courfer,  richly  capa- 
rifoned.  If  I  may  venture  an  ob- 
i  7  fervation 
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fervation  in  the  general  upon  thefe 
and  others  of  his  royal  portraits,  it 
is,  that  there  feems  a  labour  in  the 
artift,  working  under  the  impref- 
fion  of  the  perfonal  dignity  of  his 
fitters,  to  force  a  character  of  the 
fublime,  which  fometimes  borders 
on  the  tumid  and  bombaft:  Every 
thing  fwells  and  flutters ;  rich  as 
the  Spanifh  horfes  are.  by  nature, 
flill  there  feems  a  pleonafm  in  their 
manes  and  tails,  that  borders  on 
extravagance :  But  the  reader 
fliould  be  reminded,  that  Rubens 
was  now  at  Madrid  in  habits  of  in- 
timacy with  Velazquez,  that  he 
•had  painted  his  figure  of  San 
Giorgio  flaying  the  Dragon,  the 
very  quintefience  of  colouring 
and  the  moft  captivating  example 

of 
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©f  extravagance  which  the  art  of 
painting  can  perhaps  exhibit. 

On  the  17  th  day  of  March  in 
rhis  year  Prince  Charles  of  Eng- 
land had  made  his  entry  into  Ma- 
drid ;  that  Prince  honoured  Ve- 
lazquez with  peculiar  attention.. 
He  did  not  fit  to  him,  but  Velaz- 
quez took  a  fketch  of  him  as  he 
was  accompanying  King  Philip  in 
the  chace.  When  Velazquez  had 
finifhed  his  portrait  of  the  King,, 
he  hung  it  up  by  royal  permiffion. 
in  a  public  ftreet  of  the  city,  op- 
pofite  the  convent  of  San  Phelipe ; 
whilft  the  courtiers  applauded  ic' 
to  the  fkies,  and  the  poets  made 
fonnets  in  his  praife,  the  artifts. 
filently  paffing  by,  pined  with  en- 
vy at  the  fight.    Fortune  now  be- 

3  gai* 
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gan  to  open  all  her  treafures  to  the 
meritorious  and  happy  Velazquez. 
On  the  laft  day  of  October  1623 
he  was  made  King's  painter  with 
a  falary  of  twenty  ducats  per  month, 
exclufively  of  which  he  was  paid' 
for  his  pictures  by  tale  :  The  royal 
munificence  affigned  him  a  hand- 
fome  houfe  to  live  in  of  two  hun- 
dred ducats  a  year;  Philip  paid 
him  three  hundred  ducats  for  his 
portrait  and  granted  a  pennon  of 
three  hundred  more  by  year  fpeci 
iically  for  this  performance.  Giv.  •. 
rewards  being  thus  heaped  up  or* 
Velazquez,  great  things  were  ex- 
pected from  him  and,  though 
the  public  fubfcribed;  to  his  fupe- 
riority  in  portraitures,  he  had  not> 
executed  yet  any  capital-  hiftoricaf 
Vol.  II.  C  piece, 
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piece,  as  his  competitors  Caxess 
Carduchio  and  Nardi  had  done. 
Each  of  thefe  had  fignalized  them- 
felves  on  a  fubject  of  great  popular 
eclat,  the  Expulfion  of  the  Moors 
out  of  Spain  by  Philip  the  Hid  ; 
he  again  entered  the  lifts  with 
thefe  artifts  and,  following  them 
in  their  fubjects,  exhibited  a  fu- 
perb  compofition,  in  the  center  of 
which  he  placed  the  King  armed 
and  in  the  act  of  giving  directions 
to  a  party  of  foldiers,  who  are  ef- 
eorting  a  groupe  of  Moors  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  fexes  to  an  embar- 
kation, which  awaits  them  in  one 
•extremity  of  the  canvafs ;  on  the 
oppofite  fide  he  has  perfonified  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  as  a  majeftic 
matron  in  Roman  armour  with 

part 
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part  of  a  ftately  edifice,  and  this 
infcription  at  her  feet,  viz.  cc  Phi*- 
tc  lippo  III.  Hifpan.  Regi  CathoL 
<f  Regum  pientifiimo,  Belgico, 
"  Germ.  Afric.  pacis  et  juftitiae 
"  cultori  publicas  quietis  affertori 
"  ob  eliminatos  feliciter  Mauros 
«  Philippus  IV.  robore  ac  virtute 
tf  magnus,  in  magnis  maximus, 
<c  animo  ad  majora  nato  propter 
"  antiq.  tanti  parentis  et  pietatis 
"  obfervantiasq.  ergo  trophseum 
"  hoc  erigit  anno  1627."  Below 
he  figns  as  follows,  viz.  "  Di- 
<f  dacus  Velazquez  Hifpalenfis 
"  Philip  IV.  Regis  Hifpan.  piclor, 
tc  ipfiufque  juffu  fecit  anno  1627." 

No  fooner  had  he  compleated 
this  compofition,  than  he  again 
experienced  the  munificence  of  the 
C  1  fovereign. 
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ibvereign.  In  the  fame  year  he 
was  madeUfherof  the  Chamber,  an 
office  of  great  rank  and  honour;  and 
in  further  fupport  of  his  new  dignity 
Philip  added  a  ftipend  of  a  daily 
ration  of  twelve  rials  and  a  yearly 
fuit  or  habit  of  ninety  ducats  value. 
In  this  year  Rubens  made  his  fe- 
cond  vifit  to  Madrid  in  quality  of 
AmbafTador  ;  the  intimacy,  which 
he  formed  with  Velazquez  and  the 
ideas  he  thereby  infpired  into  him 
of  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  Italy,, 
raifed  an  irrefiftible  defire  in  that 
ambitious  artift  of  profecuting  fur- 
ther improvements  in  the  ftudy  of 
the  antique  and  in  the  fchools  and' 
collections  in  Rome.  Velazquez 
was  now  in  fuch  favour,  that  he 
had  no  fooner  exprelfed  his  wifhes- 
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for  a  tour  to  Italy,  than  he  found 
himfelf  anticipated  in  every  prepa- 
rative for  his  undertaking,  that 
the  indulgence  of  his  Sovereign 
could  provide.  His  Majefty  gave 
him  four  hundred  ducats  and  two 
years  falary  to  defray  his  expences, 
and  Olivares  upon  parting  added 
two  hundred  ducats  more  in  gold 
and  a  medal  with  the  head,  of  the 
King  and  many  recommendatory 
letters  :  He  left  Madrid  in  com- 
pany with  Don  Alonfo  Efpinola, 
the  King's  general  in  Flanders, 
and  embarked  at  Barcelona  on  the 
feaft  of  San  Lorenzo :  In  Augufl 
1629  he  landed  at  Venice,  and 
was  lodged  at  the  Spanifh  ambaf- 
fador's  houfe,  who  fhewed  him 
-all  poflible  kindnefs  and  directed 
C  3  his 
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Ms  fervants  to  attend  him,  when- 
cver  he  went  out.    In  Venice  he 
copied  a  picture  of  Tintoreto's, 
but,  not  chufing  to  make  any 
long  abode  there,  he  took  his  route 
to  Rome,  pafling  through  Ferrara, 
where  he  was  very  honourably  en- 
tertained by  Cardinal  Sacheti,  who 
had  been  nuncio  in  Spain,  with 
whom  he  pafTed  two  days :  In 
Rome  he  was  lodged  in  the  Vati- 
can by  favour  of  Cardinal  Barbe- 
rino,  who  gave  him  accefs  at  all 
times  to  the  works  of  Rafael  and 
Michael  Angelo  Bonarrota:  Of  thefe 
great  authors  he  ftudied  the  moft 
capital  productions  with  unremit- 
ting attention  and  delight ;  but 
his  health  being  impaired  by  in- 
tenfe  application,  he  was  directed 

into 
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into  a  more  airy  part  of  the  city, 
in  the  houfe  of  the  Florentine  am- 
baffador  through  the  favour  of  the 
Conde  de  Monte  Rey,  Philip's 
ambafTador  at  Rome  :  Being  now 
convalefcent,  he  gave  himfelf  up 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  antique  for  the 
fpace  of  two  months.  During  his 
abode  in  Rome  he  painted  his  ce- 
lebrated hiftory  of  Jacob,  when  his- 
fons  fhew  the  bloody  garment  of 
Jcfeph,  a  picture,,  which  in  all  the 
great  requifites  of  perfection  is 
fcarcely  to  be  exceeded  and  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  his  moft  capital 
performances;  he  alfo  painted'  the 
Difcovery  of  Venus's  Infidelity, 
as  related  by  Apollo  to  Vulcan, 
who  is  reprefented  at  his  forge 
attended  by  his  journeymen,  the 
C  4  Cyclops, 
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Cyclops,  a  wonderful  piece  of  ex- 
preflion :  Both  thefe  pictures  he 
transmitted  to  King  Philip,  who 
ordered  them  to  Ills  palace  of  the 
Buen-Retiro,  from  whence  that  of 
Jofepli  was  removed  to  the  Efcorial, 
where  it  now  hangs,  an  illuftrious 
acceffion  to  that  invaluable  collec- 
tion. 

Velazquez,  after  a  year  and  a 
half's  abfence,  returned  to  Ma- 
drid, taking  Naples  in  his  way, 
where  he  made  a  portrait  of  Donna 
Maria  de  Auftria,  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, confort  of  Ferdinand  the  Hid : 
Abfence  had  not  impaired  his  fa- 
vour with  the  King,  who  made 
him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
wardrobe  and  appointed  him  a 
painting -room  in  his  palace,  of 

which 
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which  the  King  himfelf  kept  a 
private  key ;  reforting  to  him  as 
Charles  did  to  1'itiano  and  Philip 
the  I  Id  to  Coello  :  Fuitenim  ea  comi- 
tas  illij  propter  quam  gratior  Alex- 
andro  magno  erat,  frequenter  in  offi- 
cinam  verititanti.  (Plin.  Nat.  Hift. 
lib.  31.  cap.  10.) 

In  1638  Velazquez  made  a  portrait 
of  Don  Francifco  Hid,  Duque  de 
Modena,  who  was  then  at  Madrid, 
and  in  the  fame  year  he  painted 
his  famous  crucifix  now  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  monks  of  San  Placido 
at  Madrid  j  and  furely,  if  there 
were  nothing  but  this  fingle  figure 
to  immortalize  the  fame  of  Velaz- 
quezy  this  alone  were  fufEcient :  It 
is  of  the  fize  of  life  upon  a  plain 
back  ground,  difpofed  with  great 

fimplicity 
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fimplicity  and  nature,  but  with  an, 
expreflion  in  the  features,  an  air 
in  the  depreffion  of  the  head  and  a 
harmonious  tone  of  colouring,  at 
©nee  fo  tender  and  of  fuch  effect, 
that  nothing  can  exceed  it.   I  vifit- 
ed  this  exquifite  production  re- 
peatedly and  every  time  with  new 
delight  and  furprize.  The  wretched 
cell  or  cabin,  where  it  hangs,  af- 
fords but  little  light  thro'  the  iron 
grate  of  a  window  not  glazed  and 
that  little  is  unfavourable :  Mount 
Calvary  itfelf  was  fcarce  more  dif- 
mal.    In  the  fame  year  Velazquez 
finifhed  a  portrait  of  Don  Adrian 
Pulido   Parefa,    Admiral  of  the 
King's  fleet  in  New  Spain :  This" 
officer  was  under  orders  for  repair- 
ing to  his  command,  when  Philip,, 

upon 
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upon  entering  the  chamber  of  Ve- 
lazquez then  at  work  upon  this  por- 
trait, miftaking  it  for  the  Admiral 
jhimfelf,  entered  intc*  fudden  ex- 
J)oftulation  with  him  for  flaying  at 
Madrid  beyond  his  time  j  declaring 
to  VelazqueZy  after  difcovering  his 
miftake,  that  it  was  fo  perfect  a 
counterpart  of  the  Admiral,  that 
with  no  light  in  the  room  but  what 
ftruck  immediately  upon  the  fi- 
gure, he  had  for  fome  time  actually 
believed  it  to  be  the  perfon  him- 
felf,  and  was  furprized  at  finding 
him  there  in  difobedience  to  his 
orders.  In  painting  this  picture 
Velazquez  ufed  pencils  with  very 
long  handles  to  produce  more  ef- 
fect by  diftance  \  this  admirable 

portrait 
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portrait  was  inpofieflion  of  the  late 
Duque  de  Arcos. 

It  may  well  be  expected  to  find 
the  performances  of  this  period  of 
Velazquez's  life  executed  in  his 
belt  ftile,  when  his  tafte  was  form- 
ed by  ftudy  at  Rome,  his  judg- 
ment matured  by  experience  and 
his  fire  not  yet  abated  by  years  j 
careffed  by  his  fovereign,  applaud- 
ed by  his  contemporaries  and  at 
the  fummit  of  all  worldly  prof- 
perity.  In  1643  the  miniftcr  Oli- 
vares  was  difmiffed  from  his  em- 
ployments and  confined  to  his  town 
of  de  Toro,  where  he  died  on  the 
2 2d  of  July  1645,  and  his  body 
was  permitted  to  be  removed  for 
interment  by  the  barefooted  Car- 
melites at  Loeches  in  the  convent 

of 
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pi  his  own  foundation.  The  good 
fortune  of  Velazquez  received  no 
ffhock  by  the  difgraceof  his  patron. 
It  is  to  be  mentioned  to  his  honour 
upon  this  event,  that  he  did  not 
forfake  his  benefactor  in-  misfor- 
tune, but  took  occafion,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  employ  at  court,  to 
fee  Don  Gafpar  de  Guzman  in  his 
exile  and  give  him  one,  and  per- 
haps the  only,  example  of  an  un- 
fhaken  attachment;  the  healing, 
eonfolation-,  which  fuch  a  vifit 
muft  bring  with  it  to  a  mind  gall- 
ed by  ingratitude  and  languifhing 
under  the  inquietudes  of  dif- 
appointed  ambition,  need  not  be 
pointed  out :  It  is  an  amiable  trait 
in  Philip's  character,  that  he  faw 
this  attachment  and  fuffered  it 

without 
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without  withdrawing  any  portion 
of  his  favour  from  Velazquez  this 
I  think  is  clear  from  his  giving  him 
this  very  year  the  honour  of  the 
gold  key  and  taking  him  with  him 
upon  his  fecond  journey  to  Zarago- 
za  :  He  had  accompanied  the  King 
into  Aragon  the  year  before  Oli- 
vares's  difgrace,  when  Philip  made 
his  expedition  for  quieting  the  tu  - 
mults  in  Cataluna  $  this  was  re- 
peated in  1644  and  now  his  favou- 
rite artift  attended  him  as  groom  of 
the  chamber,  and  upon  the  fub- 
miflion  of  Lerida  to  Philip  on  the 
31ft  of  July  of  that  year,  who  en- 
tered it  in  perfon  on  the  7  th  of 
Auguft  following,  Velazquez  made 
a  magnificent  portrait  of  the  King 
in  the  habit  he  then  wore  with  all 
1  the 
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the  infignia  of  a  general,  an  inefti- 
mable  work :  He  drew  the  Cardinal 
Infante  Don  Fernando,  Philip's 
brother,  the  Queen  Donna  Ifabel 
richly  habited,  mounted  on  a  beau- 
tiful white  palfrey,  and  the  prince 
Don  Carlos,  very  young,  in  armour 
with  a  general's  ftaff  in  his  hand  on 
a  Spanim  jennet  in  full  fpeed :  He 
made  many  other  portraits  of  il- 
luftrious  perfons,  Don  Francifco  de 
Quevedo  Villegas,  Cardinal  de 
Borja  y  Velafco,  Archbifhop  of 
Seville  and  Toledo,  the  learned 
Simon  de  Roxas  and  others.  He 
drew  the  King  again  on  horfeback 
in  armour  with  his  titles  as  follows, 
viz.  Pbilippus  Magn :  bujus  nom : 
If%  foUntiJp.mus  Hifpaniarum  Rex 
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Indiar :  maxim  :  Imp  :  Anno  Chrifi':: 
XXV,  Stculi  XVII,  Era.  XX.  A. 

In  the  year  1648  Velazquez  was. 
difpatched  upon  a  particular  em- 
baffy  to  Pope  Innocent  X.  and  was 
at  the  fame  time  commiffioned  by 
the  King  to  purchafe  ftatues  and 
pictures  in  Italy  for  the  royal  collec- 
tion ;  on  this  expedition  he  fate 
out  from  Madrid  in  the  month  of 
November  and  embarked  at  Ma- 
laga with  Don  Jayme  Manuel  de- 
Cardenas,-  Duque  de  Naxera,  who 
was  going  to  Trent  a  efperar  a  la 
ReynaDonna  Maria  Aria  de  Auftria,. 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinan-- 
dollld  and  Donna  Marialnfanta  of 
Spain.  Velazquez  landed  in  Genoa,, 
palled  through  Milan,  Padua  and 
from  thence  to  Venice,  where  he 

paffed! 
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pafTed  fome  time  in  reviving  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  admired  com- 
pofitions  of  Titianoy  TintoretOy  'Paulo 
Verones  and  others ;  and  here  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  pnrchafe  fome 
capital  pictures,  as  likewife  in  Bo- 
logna, where  he  engaged  Miguel 
Colona  and  Agufiin  Miteli  to  go 
into  Spain  to  execute  fome  paint- 
ings in  frefco  for  the  King.  He 
made  fome  ftay  in  Florence  and 
paid  a  vifit  to  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
who  received  him  with  great  cor- 
diality and  mowed  him  the  por- 
trait he  had  painted  at  Madrid, 
fplendidly  equipped  and  difpofed 
to  all  poffible  advantage  in  the  befb 
apartment  of  the  palace;  from 
hence  he  went  to  Parma  to  view 
the  works  of  the  celebrated  Cor- 
Vol.  II,  D  fegw> 
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regioy  and  whilft  he  was  on  his 
way  from  Parma  to  Rome,  he  was 
called  away  to  Naples  by  exprefs 
from  the  Viceroy  Conde  de  Onate, 
who  had  received  the  King's  com- 
mands to  confer  with  Velazquez 
upon  the  objects  of  his  commif- 
fion ;  here  he  was  vifited  by  the 
famous  Ribera,  a  Knight  of  the 
order  of  Chrift.  When  he  arrived 
in  Rome  he  was  received  with 
great  kindnefs  and  diftinction  by 
the  Pope,  and  as  he  found  many 
hours,  when  the  duties  of  his  em- 
ploy did  not  engage  his  attention., 
lie  painted  many  portraits  in  Rome 
of  dignified  perfons  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Rubens  during  his  em- 
baity  at  Madrid.  Innocent  X- 
fate  to  Velazquez  and,  in  token  of 
3  hls 
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his  fatisfaction,  gave  him  a,  mag- 
nificent golden  medal.  Velazquez 
fent  a  copy  of  this  picture  over  to 
Spain.  He  made  a  portrait  of 
Juan  de  Parexa  the  painter,  which 
being  exhibited  to  the  public  on 
the  feaft  of  San  Jofeph,  after  the 
departure  of  Velazquez,  it  was  fo 
univerfally  applauded,  that  the 
academicians  of  Rome  elected  him 
of  their  body  and  fent  his  appoint- 
ment after  him  to  Spain.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  165 1,  that  Velaz- 
quez took  his  departure  by  fea 
from  Genoa  on  his  return  to  Spain, 
freighted  with  a  very  grand  col- 
lection of  antique  ftatues,  bulls 
and  fome  pictures  of  the  molt  cele- 
brated matters.  He  arrived  in 
fafety  with  his,  cargo,  and  was  re- 
D  2  ceived 
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ceived  by  Philip  with  his  accuf- 
jomed  favour.  The  Queen  Donna 
Ifabel  de  Bourbon  had  died  whilft 
Velazquez  was  abfent,  and  the 
Kins;  had  wedded  Donna  Maria 
Ana  de  Auftria. 

In  1652,  Philip  beftowed  upon 
Velazquez,  a  very  diftinguifhing 
mark  of  his  favour  by  appointing 
him  Apofentador  major  of  his  royal 
palace  in  the  room  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Torres,  an  office  to  be  filled 
by  none  but  men  of  eminent  .pre- 
tentions either  in  rank  or  fervice, 
and  after  his  return  from  Italy  it 
appears,  that  Philip  took  him  into 
abfolute  confidence,  pafilng  many 
hours  in  private  with  him  and  ad- 
vifing  with  him  upon  affairs  of  the 
greateft  delicacy  and  importance. 

It 
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It  was  at  this  time  Velazquez  de- 
figned  and  executed  his  famous 
picture,  in  which  he  has  repre- 
fented  himfelf  at  his  eafel  with  his 
pallet  in  one  hand  and  his  pencil 
in  the  other  j  the  picture,  on  which 
he  is  working,  is  the  portrait  of; 
Donna  Margarita  Maria  of  Auftria, 
Infanta  of  Spain,  and  afterwards 
Emprefs  of  Germany.  It  is  re- 
lated of  this  picture,  that  Philip 
with  his  own  hand  put  in  the  order 
of  Santiago  upon  the  portrait  of 
Velazquez,  which  at  the  time  of 
painting  this  piece  (viz.  1656) 
he  was  not  yet  porTeffed  of.  When 
Charles  the  lid  of  Spain  {hewed 
this  picture  to  Lucas  Jordan,  he 
exclaimed  with  rapture  and  fur- 
D  3  prize, 
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prize,  Senor  efta  es  la  'Tbeologia  de 
la  Pintura. 

■  This  year  1656  Velazquez  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  King  to 
fele&  a  number  of  original  pic- 
tures to  augment  the  collection  at 
the  Efcorial:  They  were  taken 
out  of  thofe,  which  he  himfelf  had 
purchafed  for  the  King  in  Italy, 
with  others,  that  had  been  col- 
lected in  Naples  by  the  Viceroy 
Conde  de  Caftrillo,  and  the  pic- 
tures, which  had  been  bought  in 
England  at  the  Yale  of  the  late 
Royal  Martyr's  effects:  Amongft 
thefe  latter  it  is  well  known  was 
the  ineftimable  Perla  of  Rafael,  an 
Holy  Family  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 
and  a  capital  piece  by  cTintoret  of 
our  Saviour  walhing  his  Difciples 

feet : 
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feet :  Thefe  were  amongft  the  fe- 
ledtion  made  by  Velazquez,  and 
are  now  depofited  in  the  facrifty  of 
the  Efcorial,  there  to  remain  for 
ever  dedicated  to  San  Lorenzo  and 
obfcurity,  or  until  fome  fuch  ex- 
traordinary revolution,    as  they 
have  already  experienced,  fhall 
again  tranfplant  them  into  other 
hands  together  with  the  magazine 
of  wealth  and  precious  things  im- 
prifoned  with  them.  The  extrac- 
tion of  fuch  ineftimable  pieces  of 
art  out  of  any  country  may  well  be 
termed  a  national  lofs  and  misfor- 
tune, and,  viewing  it  as  fuch,  we 
juftly  execrate  the  taftelefs  dema- 
gogues, that  put  them  up  to  pub- 
lic fale;  but  this  once  done,  we 
certainly  have  caufe  for  felf-con- 
D  4  gratulation 
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gratulation  and  furprize,  that  any 
of  the  valuable  reliques  of  that 
collection  are  leftamongft  us ;  how 
it  came  to  pafs  that  the  cartoons 
of  Rafael  were  bought  in  by  the 
Protector,  when  Philip's  ambafia- 
dor  was  a  bidder,  one  is  at  a  lofs 
to  account ;  and  it  mult  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  very  happy  chance,  that 
they  did  not  expatriate  together 
with  the  Perla  and  its  compani- 
ons :  Add  to  this3  that  at  an  asra 
when  it  was  religion  to  break 
painted  windows,  it  might  have 
been  meritorious  to  burn  painted 
canvafs ;  fo  that  it  is  well  their 
fentence  was  not  death,  inftead  of 
banifliment. 

Much  I  know  has  been  faid  both 
in  poetry  and  prole  upon  the  near 

alliance 
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alliance  between  freedom  and  the 
liberal  arts;  I  hope  it  has  been 
both  faid  and  lung  with  truth  and 
reafon  ;  we  are  interested  to  wifhj 
that  fuch  refpeclable  parties  fhould 
be  upon  the  beft  of  terms ;  but  it 
muft  be  remembered,  in  this  in- 
ftance  at  leaft,  the  party,  who  at- 
tacked freedom,  was  the  collector 
and  the  party,  who  defended  it, 
the  feller :  I  might  add,  that  the 
buyer  was  ah  abfolute  Prince  : 
Certainly  it  is  hard  with  the  arts, 
when  an  arbitrary  fovereign  upon 
a  fcruple  of  confcience  iffues  his 
edict  for  the  demolition  of  all  pic- 
tures in  the  nude :  Such  a  mani- 
fefto  in  the  teeth  of  tafte  can  only 
be  exceeded  by  Caliph  Omar's  or- 
der for  the  burning  of  the  Alex- 
andrian 
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andrian  library.  In  fuch  cafes  we 
cannot  too  much  lament  the  mif- 
ufe  of  power,  where  fuch  deplor  - 
able effects  remit  from  the  exer- 
cife  of  it;  but  where  is  the  ty- 
rant who  could  hTue  edicts  more 
compleatly  barbarous  than  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. 

July  23,  1645. 

Ordered,  That  all  fuch  pitlures 
and ftatues  there  (viz.  Tork  HoufeJ 
as  are  without  any  fuperjlition, 
Jhall  be  forthwith  fold  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Ireland  and  the  North. 

Ordered,  That  all  fuch  pictures 
there,  as  have  the  reprefentation  of 
the  fecond  perfon  in  Trinity  upon 
them,  jloall  be  forthwith  burnt. 

Ordered,  That  all  fuch  pictures 
there,  as  have  the  reprefentation  of' 
1    ■    ■•  the 
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the  Virgin  Mary  upon  them}  Jhall 
be  forthwith  burnt. 

To  all  this  on  one  fide  as  well  as 
the  other  there  needs  no  other  an- 
fwer  to  be  given,  than  that  fana- 
ticifm  is  not  freedom,  nor  the 
freaks  of  prudery  true  modefty  of 
nature. 

Velazquez  in  obedience  to  his. 
orders  removed  forty-one  capital 
pictures  to  the  Efcorial,  col- 
lected by  Philip,  of  all  which  he 
prefented  to  the  King  a  full  and 
critical  defcription  and  account. 
In  1658  Colona  and  Miteli,  the 
two  artifts,  whom  Velazquez  had', 
engaged  at  Bologna,  arrived,  at 
court  and  were  immediately  em- 
ployed under  the  fuperintendance 
of  Velazquez  in  many  confiderable 

frefco 
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frelco  paintings  of  the  galleries, 
cielings  of  the  palace  and  theatre, 
as  well  as  of  the  fountains  and 
buildings  in  the  gardens  ;  in  thefe 
works  they  were  affifted  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Don  Juan  Carreno  and 
Don  Francijco  Rici,  both  artifts 
in  the  fervice  of  the  King.  A- 
gufiin  Miteli  died  in  1660,  much 
lamented,  and  was  buried  at  the 
Royal  charge  with  great  folemnity 
in  the  convent  of  our  Lady  de  la 
Merced  with  the  following  inferip- 
tion  on  his  tomb,  viz.  D.  M.  S. 
Agufiinus  Miteli  Bcnonenjis,  pi  El  or 
praclarus  natura  amulus  admirandus 
ac  perfpeSliva  incomparabilis  cujus 
rnanu  prope  vivebant  imagines s  ipjd 
invidd,  occubuit  Mantua  Carpet  ana  t 
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pofiridie  Kalendas  Augufii  anno 
MDCLX.  HSESTTL. 

Colona,  after  concluding  his 
commiffion  much  to  the  fatisfaction 
of  the  King  and  his  own  emolu- 
ment, returned  to  Italy  in  Septem- 
ber 1662,  though  others  have  fup- 
pofed,  that  he  went  to  France. 

In  1659  Velazquez  by  order  of 
the  King  painted  a  portrait  of 
Don  Phelipe  Prince  of  Aflurias 
born  165 1,  which  was  fent  into 
Germany  to  the  Emperor.  He 
alfo  painted  one  of  the  Infanta 
Donna  Margarita  de  Auftria,  an 
excellent  piece,   which  portraits 
were  the  laft  works,  that  this  il- 
luftrious  artift  lived  to  finifh.  In 
the  year  preceding  this  Philip  had 
conferred  upon  Velazquez  the  mi- 
litary 
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litary  order  of  Santiago ;  tht  King- 
was  then  at  the  Efcorial  and  hav- 
ing according  to  the  rules  )f  the 
order  iffued  his  mandate  o  the 
Marquis  de  Tabara  the  prcfident 
to  examine  and  report  the  proofs 
of  qualification  on  the  part  :>f  Ve- 
lazquez, which  being  conplied 
with  and  prefented  to  the  King, 
Philip  turning  himfelf  to  T-relaz~, 
quez  with  a  fmile,  that  expreft 
every  thing  mod  graciou;  and 
complacent,  replied,  Give  him  the 
order,  for  I  know  his  noble  birth  and 
the  right  he  has  to  it ;  and  tius  at 
once  made  needlcfs  any  further 
fcrutiny  and  examination.  As  a 
further  grace  to  this  difting.iifhed 
artift,  Philip  appointed  his  invef- 
titure  for  the  feaft  of  San  Prcfpero, 

which 
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which  was  the  day  of  the  Prince  of 
Afturias,  who  bore  that  amongft 
his  names;  and  thus  upon  the 
grand  gala  of  the  -court,  amidft 
the  utmoft  feftivity  and  magni- 
ficence, Velazquez  was  inverted 
with  the  iniignia  of  the  order  by 
the  hands  of  Senor  Don  Gafpar 
Juan  Alonfo  Perez  de  Guzman, 
then  Conde  de  Niebla  and  after- 
wards Duque  de  Medina  Sidonia  j 
his  fponfor  on  the  folemnity  being 
the  Marquis  de  Malpica,  Comen- 
dador  of  the  order.  The  functions 
of  his  office  of  Apofentador  now 
occupied  the  chief  part  of  Velaz- 
quez's time,  who,  full  of  fame  and 
years,  began  to  obey  the  fummons 
of  old  age  and  abate  of  his  wonted 
application  to  his  art. 
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The  King  now  prepared  for  his 
journey  to  Irun  to  meet  the  King 
of  France,  who  by  his  ambafTador 
extraordinary  had  demanded  the 
InfantaDonnaMariaTerefa  in  mar- 
riage ;  this  journey  took  place  in 
1660,  and  Velazquez  in  execution 
of  his  office  fate  out  before  the 
court ;  the  King  followed  with  the 
Infanta;  they  paffed  through  Al- 
cala,  Guadalaxara  and  Burgos,  in 
which  capital  Velazquez  waited  to 
receive  the  further  orders  of  his 
fovereign  for  fitting  and  preparing 
the  ceremonials  of  the  interview  : 
The  houfe  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  was  in  the  Ifle  de  los  fayfanes 
upon  the  river  Vidafas  near  to  Irun 
in  the  province  of  Guepuzcoa. 
Velazquez  advanced  to  this  place  in 
1  o  company 
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company  with  the  Baron  de  Bate- 
billa,  Governor  of  San  Sebaftian, 
for  the  purpofe  of  putting  it  in  pro- 
per order  and  condition  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  royal  perfonages> 
who  were  there  to  meet;  this  in- 
terview took  place  in  the  month  of 
June,  when  Louis  the  fourteenth, 
after  being  fplendidly  regaled  and 
having  interchanged  feveral  mag- 
nificent prefents  with  the  Catholic 
King,    received    his    bride  and 
Philip  returned  to  San  Sebaftian. 
In  all  thefe  fplendid  ceremonials 
Velazquez  officiated  in  quality  of 
his  poft,  adorned  with  the  infignia 
of  his  knighthood  and  other  dig- 
nities, magnificently  apparelled  in 
a  veil  of  golilla  with  rich  fdver  lace 
of  Milan,  according  to  the  fafhion 
Vol.  II.  E  ei 
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of  the  times ;  on  his  cloak  the  red 
crofs,  profufely  adorned  with  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  ftones, 
a-  beautiful  filver-hilted  fword  of 
exquifite  workmanfhip  with  figures 
in  relievo,  made  in  Italy;  a  coftly 
gold  chain  round  his  collar,  with 
the  order  of  Santiago  appending 
to  it  in  a  magnificent  fetting  of 
diamonds. 

The  King  returned  through 
Guadarrama  and  the  Efcorial  to 
Madrid,  and  Velazquez  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  all  worldly  happinefs  and 
profperity  haftened  to  enjoy  the 
congratulations  and  embraces  of 
his  family.  What  muft  have  been 
his  difappointment  in  the  moment, 
when  he  was  met  with  melancholy 
and  dejected  countenances  by  all 

Jiis 
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bts  houlhold,  on  account  of  his 
death  being  predicted  to  them  by 
feveral  of  the  court.  Velazquez. 
was  too  confiderable  a  man  to  fall 
without  fome  traditional  prefages 
of  his  death  ;  this  is  a  tribute, 
which  the  fuperftition  of  the  time 
generally  demands  and,  if  chance 
does  not  furnilh  the  fact,  invention- 
muft  fupply  it  and  biographers 
muft  record  it :  On  the  eve  of  San 
Ignacio,  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  July  in  1660,  Velazquez,  hav- 
ing attended  his  functions  at  court* 
complained  of  being  unufually  fa- 
tigued and  fickened  that  night ; 
his  family  phyfician  Don  VicenCio 
Moles  was  immediately  called  in  ; 
the  alarm  of  his  illnefs  foon  reach- 
ed the  King  $  the  royal  phyficians 
E  2  Don 
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Don  Miguel  de  Alva  and  Don  Pe- 
dro de  Chavarri  were  fent  to  afiift, 
and  the  fever,  (as  well  may  be  be- 
lieved) kept  pace  with  their  affift- 
ance.  The  King,  after  fo  many 
fplendid  favours  beftowed  upon 
Velazquez  through  the  courfe  of  his 
reign,  added  the  laft  melancholy 
office  of  friendship  by  fending  to 
him  a  fpiritual  comforter  in  the 
perfon  of  Don  Alonfo  Perez  de 
Guzman,  a  good  and  pious  prelate, 
Archbimopof  Tyre  in  partibus  in- 
fidelium.  and  Patriarch  of  the  In- 
dies: Hefupported  himfelf  againft 
the  violence  of  his  diftemper  and 
the  medicines  of  his  doftors  till 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Auguft, 
when  this  great  artift,  at  the  age 
of  66,  having  compleated  a  life  of 
uninterrupted 
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uninterrupted  felicity  and  fame,  re- 
iigned  it  with  becoming  fortitude 
and  compofure  ;  lamented  by  his 
Sovereign,  and  regretted  by  all 
but  thofe,  who  envied  his  talents 
and  profperity.  Philip  who  naturally 
was  a  lover  of  the  arts,  under  the 
tuition  of  Velazquez  had  become 
a  judge  ;  the  hours,  which  he  had 
dedicated  to  the  fociety  of  this 
elegant  and  grateful  inftruclor, 
were  the  moft  ferene  and  pleafing 
paffages  of  his  life  :  His  attach- 
ment to  Velazquez  had  been  caufed 
by  admiration  of  his  talents,  but 
it  was  clofed  and  confirmed  by 
experience  of  his  difcrction,  fide- 
lity and  virtue  :  This  attachment 
had  been  now  coeval  with  his 
reign  j  it  had  felt  no  interruption 
E  3  or 
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or  abatement,  had  outlawed  all 
thofe  political  ones,  to  which  for 
a  time  he  had  fo  abfolutely  fur- 
rendered  himfelf :  In  the  revulfion 
of  his  affection  from  his  favourite 
Olivares,  a  fhock  which  might  na- 
turally be  thought  decifive  againfi: 
Velazquez,  Philip  had  the  mode- 
ration to  admit  of  fharing  his  at- 
tentions with  a  minifter,  whom  he 
had  difcarded ;  a  felf-fubmirTion 
difficult  for  any  man,  but  doubly 
fo  for  one  pofTeffed  of  arbitrary 
power;  the  grateful  vaffal  felt  his 
Sovereign's  magnanimity  and  knew 
the  value  of  the  facrifice  j  from 
that  period  his  devotion  was  un- 
bounded, and  Philip's  confidence 
kept  pace  with  it  fo  effectually, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  peevifh  efforts  of 

the 
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the  envious,  that  he  poflfeiTed  his. 
favour  undiminifhed  to  the  laft 
hour  of  life  :  That  event  deprived 
the  King  of  a  refource  and  made 
a  gap  in  his  enjoyments,  which  he 
could  never  more  fill  up ;  the  lofs 
to  Philip  was  irreparable,  and  no- 
thing now  remained  but  to  pay  the 
laft  honours  to  the  memory  of 
Velazquez  with  a  folemnity,  that 
mould,  at  once  mark  the  love  he 
bore  his  perfon  and  the  eftcem  he 
entertained  for  his  merits:  This 
was  effectually  performed  and  Ve- 
lazquez was  attended  to  his  grave 
in  the  parochial  church  of  San 
Juan,  by  a  train  of  courtiers  and 
Grandees,  with  the  band  of  the 
Royal  chapels  and  all  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  moil  fplendid 
E  4  church 
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church  on  earth.  Don  Juan  de 
Alfaro  of  Cordova,  a  difciple  of 
Velazquez,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  Henry  a  phyfician,  com- 
pofed  the  following  epitaph;  which, 
if  the  reader  fh all  think  deficient 
in  elegance,  will  recompenfe  him 
in  quantity. 

fl  Pofteritati  Sacratum.  D.  I>i- 
"  dacus.  Velazquius  de  Silva  Hif- 
"  palenfis,  Pictor  eximius,  natus 
«  anno  MDLXXXXIV.  piftune 
<c  nobiliflimae  arti  fefe  dicavit  (pre- 
tf  ceptore  accuratiffimo  Franc ifco 
*l  Pocieco  qui  de  piclura  perele- 
"  ganter  fcripfit)  jacet  hie  :  Proh 
«  doior !  D.  D.  Philippi  IV.  Hif- 
"  paniarum  regis  auguftiffirnu  a 
"  cubicilo  piclor  primus,  a  ca- 
f<  ;mara  excelfa.  adjutor  vigiiantif- 
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x<  fimus,  in  Regio  palatio  et  ex- 
cc  tra  ad  hofpitium  cubicularius 
<£  maximus,  a  quo  ftudiorum  ergo 
<c  miffus,  ut  Romas  et  aliarum 
tc  Italise  urbium  pi&urse  tabulas 
*c  admirandas,  vel  quid  aliud  hu- 
"  jus  fuppelectilis,  veluti  ftatuas 
<c  marmoreaSj  -sereas  concjirireret, 
<f  perfectaret  ac  fecum  adclucerer, 
<f  nummis  largiter  fibi  traddltis:: 
<f  fic  cum  ipfe  pro  tunc  etiam  In- 
"  nocentii  X,  Pont.  Max.  faCiem 
<£  coloribus  mir^expr^rTarit,  aurea 
t*  catena  pretii  fupra  ordinarii  cUm 
fC  remuneratus  eft,  numifmate, 
"  gemmis,  Caelato  cum  ipfius  Pon- 
<f  tificis  effigie  infculpta  ex  ipfa 
t(  ex  annulo  appenfo  ;  tandem  Di. 
"  Jacobi  ftemmate  fiiit  condeco- 
<f  ratuSj  et  poft  redduum  ex  fohte 

"  rapido 
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rapido  Gallias  confini  Urbe 
Matritum  verfus  cum  Rege  fuo 
potentifiimo  e  nuptiis  Serenif- 
fimas  D.  Maris  Therefiae  Bi- 
bianas  de  Auftria  et  Borbon,  e 
connubio  fcilicet  cum  Rege 
Galliarum  Chriftianiffimo  D.  D. 
Ludovico  XIV.  labore  itineris 
febri  prashenfus,  obiit  Mantua 
Carpentaria?,  poftridie  nonas 
Augufti,  astatis  LXVI. .  anno 
M.DC.LX.  fepultufque  eft  ho- 
norifice  in  D.  Joannis  Parro- 
chiali  ecclefia  nocle,  feptimo 
Idus  menus,  fumptu  maximo 

* 

immodicifque  expenfis,  fed  non 
immodicistantoviro  i  Hasroum 
concomitatu,  in  hoc  domini 
Gafparis  Fuenfaiida  Grafierii 
Regii  amiciffimi  •  fubterraneo 
farcpphago  j  fuoque  magiftro 
«c  prarclaroque 
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praeclaroque  viro  fasculis  omni- 
C£  bus  venerando,  Pictura  colla- 
n  crimante,  hoc  breve  epicedium 
"  Joannes  de  Alfaro  Cordubenfis 
"  mceftus  pofuit  et  Henricus  fra- 
"  ter  medicus." 

Francifco  Zurbaran,  though  a 
native  of  Fuente  de  Cantos  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Seville,  ftudied 
in  Eftremadura  under  one  of  the 
fcholars  of  El  Bivino  Morales ; 
before  he  had  perfected  himfelf 
with  this  matter,  Kis  parents  re- 
turned with  him  into  Andalufia  to 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  en- 
tered him  in  the  fchool  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Canon  Pablo  de  las  Roelas 
at  Seville,  who,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  was  a  difciple  of  Titiano* 
In  this  academy  Zurbaran  applied 

himfelf 
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himfelf  with  fuch  diligence  and 
fuccefs  to  his  art,  that  he  fooa  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  an  emi- 
nent painter;  ftruckwith  the  bold 
effects  of  Caravaggio's  clear-ob- 
fcure,  he  adopted  his  ftile  of  co- 
louring, at  the  fame  time  adhering 
clofely  to  nature  without  extrava- 
gance or  caprice :  His  firft  com- 
pofitions  acquired  great  fame,  and 
are  in  the  fecond  cloyfter  of  the 
barefooted  Merced  in  Seville : 
They  reprefent  the  hiftory  of  San 
Pedro  Nolafco,  and  all  the  reli- 
gious being  in  white  habits,  the 
draperies  are  managed  with  great 
art  and  delicacy :  Many  other  of 
his  paintings  are  in  this  city  and 
feveral  in  Cordova ;  fuch  was  the 
reputation  of  this  artift,  that  when 

it 
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it  was  reported  that  he  was  about 
to  fettle  at  Fuente  de  Cantos,  the 
magistrates  and  people  of  Seville, 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  lofing  fo 
celebrated  an  artift  and  fo  excellent . 
a  citizen,  deputed  certain  of  their 
body  to  wait  upon  Zurbaran  by 
commiflion  and  entreat  him  not  to 
depart  out  of  their  city  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fettling  elfewherc :  He 
obeyed  the  flattering  deputation 
by  revoking  his  defign,  but  the 
commands  of  the  King  were  foon 
after  fignified  to  him  by  Velazquez 
in  the  year  1650,  calling  him  up 
to  Madrid :  To  thefe  orders  the 
citizens  of  Seville  oppofed  no  re- 
monftrance,  nor  could  he  eafily 
demur  in.  the  cafe.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Madrid  he  was  employed 

in 
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in  the  Retiro,  where  he  executed 
the  paintings  of  Hercules  and  was 
in  great  favour  with  Philip  the 
IVth.  He  painted  feveral  pic- 
tures for  the  Cafa  de  Campo  and 
the  other  Royal  Sitios  ;  many  of 
his  performances  are  difperfed  in 
the  churches,  and  not  a  few  in 
private  hands  :  He  died  at  the  age 
of  66  years  in  1662.  Zurbaran 
was  made  King's  painter,  and 
Philip,  who  had  a  mode  of  beftow- 
ing  his  favours  peculiarly  gracious, 
announced  his  appointment  by  tel- 
ling him,  that  having  been  for, 
fome  time  King  of  the  Painters,  it 
was  fit  he  fhould  henceforward  be 
Painter  to  the  King ;  whilft  this 
was  faying  Philip  had  gently  refted 
his  hand  upon  the  fhoulder  of- 

Zurharan-i 
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Zurbaran3  accompanying  his  fa- 
vour with  one  of  thofe  familiar  ac- 
tions of  princely  condefcenfion, 
which  are  better  felt  than  defcribed 
and  which,  if  they  do  not  confti- 
tute  the  erTence  of  generofity,  cer- 
tainly are  the  ornament  of  it. 

Antonio  del  Cajiillo  y  Saavedra 
of  Cordova,  was  of  a  very  noble 
flock  and  ftudied  painting  under 
his  father  Aguftin  del  Cajiillo,  at 
whofe  death  he  went  to  Seville 
and  perfected  himfelf  in  the  aca- 
demy of  the  abovementioned  Zur- 
baran :  Many  valuable  paintings 
in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova  bear 
teftimony  to  Caftilfo's  merit,  and 
if  his  colouring  had  been  equal  to 
his  drawing,  it  would  not  have 
-been  eafy  in  this  catalogue  to  have 
a  found 
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found  his  fnperior.  In  the  church 
of  San  Francifco  in  his  native  city 
of  Cordova  there  is  a  compofition 
of  his  reprefenting  the  baptifm  of 
the  Saint,  which  he  painted  in 
competition  with  Alfarc,  and  as 
that  painter  was  in  the  habit  of 
figningall  his  pieces  with  his  name, 
which  Cajiilio  imputed  to  vanity, 
he  wrote  at  the  foot  of  this  canvafs,, 
jSfcn fail  Aharc.  In  1666  here- 
turned  to  Seville,  where  he  had 
not  been  fince  his  youth.; .  Murilk 
was  then  in  general  vogue  and  at 
the  height  of  his  fame;  fome  of 
his  productions  were  fhewn  to  Caf- 
tillo  ;  he  furyeyed  them  for  a  time 
with  mute  aitonifhment  and  fur- 
prize;  he;  faw  Nature  reflected  in 
her  moft  perfect  fnapes  and  with  a 
0  brilliancy 
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brilliancy  of  pencil,  which  he  was 
confcious  he  did  not  pofTefs,  and 
probably  did  not  believe  to  be 
within  the  power  of  the  art;  at 
length  he  recovered  his  fpeec.h  and 
turning  from  the  object  exclaimed 
with  a  ligh,  Ta  murib  Cafiillol 
Caftillo  is  no  more :  He  returned 
to  Cordova ;  feized  with  difguft 
he  abftained  from  his  art,  and  ve- 
rified his  prediction  before  a  year 
had  expired,  pining  away  in  me- 
lancholy and  defpair;  with  fuch 
painful  fenfibility  are  fome  men 
eonftructed,  that  to  take  away  their 
opinion  of  their  own  fuperiority  is 
in  effecT:  to  take  away  their  lives. 
I  have  enquired  into  this  circum- 
ftance,  as  related  by  Palomino,  and 
I  find  it  well  authenticated  by  un« 
Vol.  II.        F  questionable 
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queftionable  tradition.  The  reader 
may  be  apt  to  conclude  that  Caf- 
ifflo  was  a  man  of  infufferable  felf- 
conceit  and  corroded  with  envy ; 
to  the  contrary  of  this  there  is  not 
to  be  found  upon  record  an  artift 
of  more  diftinguifhed  good  quali- 
ties, or  more  complacent  difpofi- 
tion  :  In  accounting  for  the  ope- 
rations of  a  fenfitive  mind  acting 
upon  a  delicate  frame  of  body, 
there  feems  to  be  no  occafion  for 
making  the  malevolent  paflions 
acceffary  to  an  event  like  this 
which  took  place  in  the  perfon  of 
poor  Cafiillo :  The  deduction,  which 
I  mould  recommend  to  be  drawn 
from  it,  and  in  which  I  am  per- 
fuaded  I  mall  be  anticipated  by 
candour,  il  fimply  to  reSed,  thy 

3  fuch 
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luch  being 'the  frail  materials,  of 
which  men  of  tender  feelings,  and 
more  efpecially  profefifors  of  the 
fine  arts,  are  too  apt  by  nature  to 
"be  'compounded,  we  ought  to  re- 
gard their  infirmity  with  compaf- 
fiOn  and  be  cautious  how  we  at- 
tempt  to  derogate  from  that  ex- 
cufeable  felf-opinion,  which  is  fo 
infeparable  from  talents  and  fo  ef- 
Fential  to  man's  happinefs :  In  this 
view  of  the  cafe  perhaps  that  fpecies 
of  detraction,  which  a  court  of  law 
will  not  denominate  a  libel,  in  a 
court  of  confcience  and  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven  fh all  amount  to  mur- 
der. I  had  almoft  forgot  to  add 
that  Cajlilk  was  a  poet. 

The  genius  of  Velazquez  was  of 
Iftiat  quality,  that  to  be  within  the 
F  2.  fphere. 
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.fp'here  of  its  activity  was  in  fomc 
degree  to  partake  of  itsenthufiafm, 
at  leaft  where  its  attraction  met 
with  any  particles  that  were  of 
correfpondent  quality.  A  flave, 
by  name  Juan  de  Parrefa,  a  Mu- 
latto, was  employed  in  mixing  his 
♦olours  and  feeding  his  pallet ;  from 
jpointing  the  arrows  of  Apollo  he 
became  ambitious  of  trying  his 
Itrength  at  the  bow  :  The  difqua- 
lification  of  his  condition  neverthe- 
lefs  was  fuch,  that  to  touch  the 
moft  liberal  of  arts  with  the  hand 
of  a  flave  was  danger  in  the  ex- 
treme:  The  Cafts  in  India  do  not 
ftand  off  at  greater  diftance  from 
each  other,  than  degrees  of  men 
do  in  Spain,  and  Velazquez  was  of 
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&  violation  fo  prefumptuous  as 
that  which  Pare/a  meditated : 
Hung  round  with  chains  of  gold? 
and  courtly  orders,  of  haughty 
pretentions  in  point  of  family  and 
high  in  favour  and  familiarity  with 
his  Sovereign*.  Velazquez  would 
have  treated  the  infolence  of  his! 
flave,  as- Jupiter  did  that  of  Salmo- 
neus,  by  extinguifhing  his  exift- 
ence  :  Notwithstanding  the  temp- 
tation was-  for  ever  prefent  and  the 
impulfes  of  genius  in  the  end  be-' 
came  irrefiftible  j  in  the  ftolen^ 
moments  of  his  matter's  fiefta,  or' 
when  court  avocations  called  him. 
from  home,  Parefa  feizedthe  clan- 
deftine  opportunities  and  by  the- 
force  of  talents  became  in  time  an. 
accomplifhed  artift.  Ambition  now. 

F  3  infpir.ed!. 
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infpircd  him  with  higher  projects, 
and  as  the  liberality  of  Philip  held 
out  a  general  afylum  to  merit,  he 
determined  upon  a  method  of  in- 
troducing his  performances  to  the 
«ye  of  the  King:  He  obferved  it 
was  his  practice  in  Velazquez's, 
chamber  to  order  the  pictures,  that 
ftood  with  their  faces  to  the  wall, 
to  be  turned  that  he  might  fee 
them;  this  fuggefted  to  him  the 
thought  of  fubftituting  one  of  his 
own  productions,  and  taking  his 
chance  for  what  ihould  foHow. 
The  expedient  happily  took  place3 
and  the  King  coming  in  to  the  aca- 
demy, ordered  the  canvafs  to  be 
turned;  Pare/a  eagerly  obeyed  and 
prefented  to  the  royal  view  a  piece 
compofed  by  the  audacious  pencil 

of 
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of  a  flave^fldjaMvlawpj-l^J^oh 
an  one  in-  point  of  excellence,;  as 
would  have  done  honour  -to  a  freer 
and  a  fairer,  artiil :  It  was  not  eafy 
to  appeal  to  better  judgment  than 
the  King's,  or  enter  upon  his,  trial 
at  a  more  merciful  tribunal :  Pa- 
reja  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  avow- 
ing the  guilt  of  the  performance, 
implored  protection  againffc  the  re- 
fentment  of  his  mailer  for  having 
fecretly  purloined  his  art.  Velaz- 
quez, fays  the  King,  you  muft  not 
only  overlook  this  tranfgreflion  in 
Pare/a,  but  obferve  that  fuch  ta- 
lents mould  emancipate  the.  pof- 
feflor.  •  The  generous  decree  was 
obeyed  by  Velazquez,  and  Parefa 
had  his,   freedom;    the  grateful 
freed  man  .continued  his  voluntary 
F  4  fervice 
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fervice  till  the  death  of  Velaziuez, 
and  after  his  death  to  his  daugh- 
ter, 'who  married  Don  Juan  Baup- 
tifta  del  Mazo.  I  wifh  I  could 
add  that  I  had  feen  any  of  his 
•works,  but  I  underftand  he  was 
eminent  in  portraits  and"  copied 
very  ably  the  flile  and  manner  of 
his  mailer  :  Pare/a  died  at  Madrid 
in  1670  aged  fixty  years. 

Alonfd  Cano.  may  be  flited  the 
Michael  'Angela  of  Spain,  he  ex- 
celled as  Painter,  Statuary  and 
ArchitecT,  and  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide in  which  branch  his  talents 
we're  mod  confpicuous  :  He  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Grenada  in 
1600  :' His  father  was  an  eminent 
architect  and  educated  him  in  his 
own  profefiion  j  the  genius  of 
%  Akr.fo 
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Alonjo;  was  not  to-  be  j  limited  to 
one  department  in  the  arts  or  fci- 
ences ;  he;  had  induftry  to  cpmbat 
any  difficulties,  ardour  to!  under- 
take and  readinefs  to  apprehend. 
When  he  had-  completed  his  theo- 
retical ftudies  under  his  father,  as 
far  as  his  inftructions  could  carry 
him  in  architecture,  he  applied 
himfelf  to.  the  more  animating  ftu- 
dy  of  fculpture  and  made  an  un- 
common progrefs  in  a  very  fh©rr 
time;  he  next  repaired  to  Seville 
and  admitted'  himfelf  as  one  of  Pa- 
cbeco's  difciples,  he  ftaid  eight 
months  with  him  and  then  com- 
pleated'  himfelf  under  Juan  del 
Caftillo,  in  whofe  academy  he  exe- 
cuted many  noble  paintings  for 
public  edifices  in  Seville/ and  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  gave  fome  fpecimens- 
of  his  excellence  in  ilatuary,  which 
were  perfectly  aftonifhing  in  fo 
early  a  proficient ;  being  then  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  Cano 
was  of  a  noble  family  and  fo  high- 
roinded  that  in  his  early  practice 
he  would,  not  admit  of  being  paid 
for  his  productions,  excufmg  him- 
felf  by  declaring  that  he  worked 
for  reputation  and  practice,  and 
that  he  conndered  himfelf  as  yet  fo 
unfinished  and  imperfect  in  his  art, 
that  he  could  not  in  confcience  ad- 
mit of  any  recompenee ;  Never-; 
thelefs  in  this  early  period  of  life 
he  exhibited  fome  ftatues  of  iueh1 
luperior  workmanfhip,  in  partrku-' 
lar  a  Madonna  and  Child,  no-w  in 
the  great  church  of  Ncbriga>  an4:, 

two 
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•two  coioffal  figures  of  San  Pedro 
and  San  Pablo,  that  the  Flemifh 
artifts,  hearing  of  their  fame,  came 
into  Andalufia  to  copy  them,  and 
returned  in  admiration  at  his  talents. 

Cano,  who  was  generous  and 
gallant  in  the  extreme,  was  of  a 
turbulent  and  fiery  temper,  and 
having  upon  fome  occafion  quar- 
relled with  Sekaftian  de,  Llanos  y 
Valdes,,  a  painter  of  eminence  in 
Seville,  he  challenged  him  to  fingle 
combat,  and  being  a  moft  expert 
fwordiman  wounded  LlavM  in  the 
right  arm :  I  have  no  doubt  but 
Canp  was  wrong  in  the  difpute, 
for  he  fotrnd  it  *ieceffary  to  quit 
Seville  upon  the  affair,  and  Philip 
tlpe  I¥th  chancing  to  pufs  tnrOugh 
that  city-  with  his  mihifter  OH- 

vares, 
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vares,  Cano  attached  himfelf  t& 
rhe  fuite  of  the  Conde  Duque,: 
and  under  his  protection  came 
to  Madrid    an  artift  of  his  exten- 
five  capacity  was  not  likely  to 
be  overlooked  by  Philip,  and  in  a 
Ihort  time  he  was  made  Firft  Royal 
Architect,   King's  Painter,  ands 
Teacher  to  the  Prince  Don  Bal- 
thazar Carlos  de  Auftria.  As  archi- 
tect he  projected  feveral  additional 
works  to  the  palaces,  fome  public 
gates  to  the  city  and  a  triumphal1 
arch  erected  upon  the  grand  en- 
trance of  Mariana  de  Auftria,  fe- 
cond  confort  to  Philip  the  IVth; 
this  was  univerfally  admired,  as 
well  for  the  novelty  as  for  the  fub- 
limity  of  the  idea.    As  a  painter 
Ire  executed  many  celebrated  com-  ' 
>  pofitions ; 
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pofitions ;  in  the  parilh  church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Madrid  there  is  a 
much-admired  picture  on  the  fub- 
,je6V.  of  San  Ifidro a  Saint  Francis 
with  an  Angel  in  the  parifti  church 
of  Santiago  3  a  Santa  Cantalina,  a 
San  Jofeph  and  fome  others  in  the 
church  of  San  Miguel,  and  many 
more  in  the  Imperial  College  and 
otherwife  diiperfed  in  Madrid, 
which  any  curious  enquirer  that  is 
defirous  of  tracing  the  productions 
of  this  celebrated  artift  may  readily 
enough  find  out.  He  was  now  at 
the  fummit  of  profperity  and  fame; 
of  courfe  he  was  an  object  for  envy 
and  detraction.  He  takes  his  com-- 
pofitions,  faid  the  cavillers,  from 
therefufeof  the  print-ftiops;  and  is 
not  fuch  plagiarifm  mean  and  un- 
becoming 
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becoming  for  fo  great  a  pre- 
tender? Granted,  replied  Alonfo\ 
but  if  you  commit  the  fame  of- 
fence, gentlemen,  I  fhall  not  make 
the  fame  complaint.. 

An  event  now  happened,  which, 
involved  him  in  much  trouble  and 
perfecution ;  returning  home  one 
evening  he   difcovered  his  wife 
murdered,  his  houfe  robbed  and 
an  Italian  journeyman,  on  whom  • 
the  fufpicion  naturally  fell,  efcaped . 
and  not  to  be  found,    The  cri- 
minal judges  held  a  court  of  en- 
quiry upon  the  fi5t,  and  having 
difcovered  that  Alonfo  Cano  had; 
been  jealous  of  this  Italian,  and 
alfo  that  he  was  known  to  be  at- 
tached to  another  woman,  they  ac- 
quitted the  fugitive  gallant  and 

with 
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with  a  fagacity  truly  in  character 
condemned  the  hufband  no  choice 
was  now  left  to  Ccno  but  to  By  and 
abandon  Madrid  in  the  midft  of 
his  profperity  j  he  caufed  it  to  be 
reported  that  he  was  gone  to  Por- 
tugal and  took  refuge  in  the  city 
of  Valencia ;  neceflity  foon  com- 
pelled him  to  have  recourfe  to  his 
art,  and  his  art  immediately  be- 
trayed him;  in  this  exigency  he 
betook  himfelf  to  the  afylum  of 
aCarthufian  convent  at  Porta  Cceli 
about  three  leagues  from  Valencia  : 
Here  he  feemed  for  a  time  deter- 
mined upon  taking  the  order,  but 
either  the  aufterities  of  that  habit, 
or  fome  hopes  of  returning  with 
impunity  to  a  courfe  of  life  more 
to  his  tafte  than  a  convent,  put 

him 
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Jhxm  by  from  his  defign,  and  he 
was  even  ram  enough  to  return  to 
Madrid,  thinking  to  conceal  him- 
felf in  the  houfe  of  his  father  Don 
Rafael  Sanguineto.  He  made  fe- 
deral paintings  here  as  well  as  with 
•the  Carthufians,  and  not  being  of 
a  temper  to  maintain  any  lading 
reftraint  over  himfelf,  he  neglected 
to  keep  houfe  with  Don  Rafael, 
•and  was  apprehended  in  the  ftreets, 
and  directions  were  given  for  put- 
ting him  to  the  torture:  Cano  de- 
fended himfelf  by  the  plea  of  exr 
tellens  in  artey  and  he  obtained  fo 
much  mitigation  as  to  have  his 
right  arm  exempted  from  the  liga- 
ture ;  he  fuffered  the  rack,  and 
had  the  refolution  under  his  tor- 
tures not  to  criminate  himfelf  by 

any 
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anyconfeffion,  notutteringa  fingle 
word.  This  circumftance  being 
related  to  Philip,,  he  received  him 
again  into  favour,  and  as  Cano  faw 
there  was  no  abfolute  fafety  but 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  he 
folicited  the  King  with  that  view 
and  was  named  Refidentiary  of 
Grenada:  The  Chapter  objected 
to  his  nomination,  and  deputed 
two  of  their  body  to  reprefent  to 
Philip  againft  the  perfon  of  Cano, 
enumeratingmanydifqualifrcations 
and  amongft  the  reft  want  of 
learning  :  The  King  difmifTedthe 
Deputies  bidding  them  proceed 
to  admit  his  nomination,  and  tel- 
ling them  that  if  Cano  had  been  a 
man  of  learning,  he  mould  per- 
haps have  made  him  their  Bifhop 
Vol.  IL  G  and 
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and  not  a  Refidentiary.  tf  Priefts 
«  like  you  (faid  Philip)  I  the 
<f  King  can  make  at  pleafure,  but 
"  God  alone  can  create  an  Alonjo 
<c  Cane,"  ufing  the  fame  retort  to 
thefe  complainants,  as  Charles  the 
Vth  did  to  his  courtiers  in  the  cafe 
of  Titiano  :  The  Church  of  Gre- 
nada profited  by  his  appointment* 
many  fculptures  and  paintings  be- 
ing of  his  donation,  and  fome  he 
alfo  bellowed  upon  the  church  of 
Malaga.  A  Counfellor  of  Grenada 
having  refufed  to  pay  the  fum  of 
one  hundred  piftoles  for  an  image 
of  San  Antonio  de  Padua  which 
Cano  had  made  for  him,  he  darned 
the  Saint  into  pieces  on  the  pave- 
ment of  his  academy,  whilft  the 
ftupid  Counfellor  was  reckoning 

up 
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tip  how  many  piftoles  per  day  Cam 
had  earned  whilft  the  work  was  in; 
hand :  You  have  been  five-and- 
twenty  days  carving  this  image  of 
San  Antonio,  faid  the  niggardly 
arithmetician,  and  the  purchafe- 
money  demanded  being  one  hun- 
dred, you  have  rated  your  labour 
at  the  exorbitant  price  of  four  pif- 
toles per  day,  whilft  I,  who  am  a 
Counfellor  and  your  fuperior,  do 
,iot  make  half  your  profits  by  my 
talents. — Wretch,  cried  the  en- 
raged Artift,  to  talk  to  me  of  your 
talents — I  have  been  fifty  years 
learning  to  make  this  ftatue  in 
twenty-five  days,  and  fo  faying  he 
flung  it  with  the  utmoft  violence 
upon  the  pavement.  The  affright- 
ed Counfellor  efcaped  out  of  the 
G  2  houfc 
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houfe  with  the  utmoft  precipita- 
tion, concluding  that  the  man,  who 
was  bold  enough  to  demolifh  a 
Saint,  would  have  very  little  re- 
morfe  in  deftroying  a  Lawyer. 
Happily  for  Can6  the  llory  did 
not  reach  the  ears  of  the  Inquifi- 
tors,  elfe  he  would  have  had  a  fe- 
cond  rehearfal  of  his  former  tor- 
tures and  the  doom  of  Torrigiano ; 
but  he  efcaped  with  no  other  pu- 
nilhment  than  a  fufpenfion  from 
his  function  by  the  Chapter  of 
Grenada,  to  which  however  he  was 
reflored  by  the  King,  but  not  un- 
till  he  had  finilhed  a  magnificent 
crucifix,  which  the  Queen  had 
commiiTioned  him  to  carve  and 
which  he  had  long  neglected  to 
perform*    This  pafied  in  the  year 

1658 1 
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1658;  from  this  period  to  his 
death  he  led  an  exemplary  life  of 
great  charity  and  devotion  j  when 
he  had  no  money  to  beftow  in 
alms,  which  was  frequently  the 
cafe,  he  would  call  for  paper  and 
give  a  beggar  a  drawing,  directing 
him  where  to  carry  it  for  fale ;  but 
to  Jews  he  bore  fuch  antipathy 
that  he  corifidered  every  touch  of 
theirs  as  a  contamination,  and  in 
fuch  cafes  would  give  away  his 
cloaths,  forbidding  however  his 
fervant  on  whom  he  beftowed  them, 
on  any  account  to  wear  what  he 
had  caft  off.  On  his  death-bed  he 
would  not  receive  the  facraments 
from  a  prieft,  who  attended  him, 
becaufe  he  had  given  them  to  the 
converted  Jews ;  and  from  another 
G  j  he 
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he  would  not  accept  the  crucifix: 
prefented  to  him  in  his  laft  mo- 
ments, telling  him  it  was  fo  bung- 
ling a  piece  of  work  that  he  could 
not  endure  the  fight  of  it ;  in  this 
manner  died  Ahnjo  Cano  at  the  age 
of  feventy-fix  in  the  year  1676; 
a  circumftance  which  fliows  that 
his  ruling  pamon  for  the  Arts  ac- 
companied him  in  the  article  of 
death  fuperfeding  even  religion  it- 
felf  in  thofe  moments,  when  the 
great  interefts  of  falvation  natu- 
rally mull  be  fuppofed  to  occupy 
the  mind  to  the  exciufion  of  every 
other  idea. 

Had  it  not  been  that  the  perfe- 
ction of  his  judges  deprived  Cano* 
of  that  tranquillity,  which  isfo  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  very  exiftence  of  the 

fine 
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fine  arts,  I  am  inclined  to  think  his 
talents  would  have  produced  a  dis- 
play fuperior  to  any  Spain  had  gi- 
ven birth  to ;  in  the  early  period 
of  his  life,  when  the  great  artifts 
of  Flanders  thought  a  journey  to 
Spain  well  repaid  by  furveying  and 
copying  his  works,  and  when  he 
had  fo  ftrong  an  idea  in  his  mind 
of  further  excellence,  that  he  re- 
fufed  payment  for  productions  he 
regarded  as  imperfect:,  he  could 
have  given  no  greater  evidence  of 
the  true  fpirit  and  native  genius 
of  an  artift;  the  fame  fpirit  at- 
tended him  to  his  laft  hour,  the 
very  eye  that  the  hand  of  death 
was  in  the  act  of  clofing,  and  in 
which  the  light  of  life  was  all  but 
abfolutely  extinct,  revolted  with 
G  4  abhorrence 
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abhorrence  from  a  difproportioned 
and  ill-carved  crucifix,  though  to 
that  object  the  indifpenfable  duties 
of  his  religion  were  affixed.  Strong 
indeed  mud  be  the  enthufiafm  of 
that  Virtuofo,  who,  when  naked 
and  ftarving,  was  to  refufe  enter- 
ing the.  door  that  was  opened  to 
him,  becaufe  the  rules  of  archi- 
tecture were  not  obferved  in  its 
conftruftion ;  if  we  may  fay  of 
fuch  a  man  that  he  loved  his  art 
better  than  his  life,  we  may  pro- 
nounce of  Cano  in  ftronger  terms 
that  it  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
foul. 

How  it  happened  that  he  avoided 
the  Inquifitionwhen  he  broke.Saint 
Antony  in  pieces  is  matter  of  juft 
furprize  j  nor  is  it  lefs  to  be  won- 
dered 
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*dered  at  that  he  cfcaped  felf-criml- 
•nation  on  the  rack ;  in  that  fitu  ation 
•there  is  no  defence  but  in  abfolute 
filence ;  like  the  Divine  Author  of 
our  religion  to  be  dumb  before  our 
accufers  is  in  that  cafe  the  only  part 
which  innocence  can  take.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  Inquifition  had 
its  origin  in  the  Crufades,  it  is  the 
legitimate  child  of  perfecution, 
and  has  not  degenerated  from  its 
ftock  to  the  prefent  hour:  Falfe 
accufations  are  hard  enough  to 
bear,  let  them  come  from  whom 
they  may  4  but  to  be  compelled 
falfely  to  accufe  one's  felf  is  a  re- 
finement on  tyranny,  for  which 
mankind  are  indebted  to  the  inge- 
nious cruelty  of  the  Holy  Office  : 
The  law*  or,  fpeaking  more  pro- 
1  perly, 
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perly,  that  abufe  of  juftice,  which 
ufurps  its  name,  and  which  at  pre- 
fent  obtains  in  the  afflicted  and 
truly  pitiable   kingdom,  where 
this  account  has  chiefly  been  com- 
pofed,  participates  much  of  the 
nature  of  inquifitorial  proceedings, 
and  I  am  in  this  place  tempted  to 
relate  a  fact,  of  which  I  was  a  very 
interefted  and  anxious  fpeftator, 
that  will  confirm  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced.   I  had  in  my  family  at 
Madrid  a  young  man  of  exemplary 
character,  who  lived  with  me  in 
great  truft  and  intimacy,  and  was 
a  native  of  that  city,  univerfally 
known  and  refpe£ted  in  it ;  he  had 
been  my  gueft  but  one  night, 
when  the  next  day  at  the  hour  of 
dinner  the  officers  of  juftice  en- 
tered 
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tered  my  chamber,  whilft  a  party 
of  foldiers  paraded  at  my  gates* 
demanding  the  body  of  this  unfor- 
tunate victim;  it  was  as  vain  to 
alk  to  know  the  charge,  as  it  was 
impracticable  to  avoid  or  refift  it ; 
after  conditioning  for  the  removal 
of  the  foldiers,  and  fome  promifes 
of  humanity  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  I  furrendered  to  that  ma- 
giftrate  a  young  man,  born  of  Irifh 
parents,  red-haired,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  without  impediment 
in  his  gait  or  perfon.  I  mention 
thefe  circumftances  becaufe  this 
officer  and  his  alguazils  were  in 
fearch  of  his  direct  oppofite  in 
every  particular,  viz.  of  an  old 
felon,  an  Afturian,  black  as  a  gyp- 
fey  and  lame  in  one  of  his  feet  by 
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-a  natural  defect  in  its  formation. 
In  fpite  of  the  evidence  of  his  own 
eyes,  the  judge  conducted  my 
gueft  to  prifon,  hand-cuffed  and 
hauled  between  two  fiend-like  al- 
guazils,  in  the  fight  of  hundreds 
of  fpectators,  who  followed  him 
through  the  ftreets  filently  com- 
pafiionating  his  ignominy  and  mif- 
fortune.  The  next  day  his  books, 
papers  and  effects  were  feized  and 
rummaged,  where  fortunately  they 
found  no  food  for  the  Holy  Office, 
nor  offence  againft  the  ftate.  In 
the  regular  courfe  of  proceeding 
he  mould  have  laid  in  prifon  ten 
or  twelve  years,  if  nature  could 
have  fubfifted  for  that  time,  before 
he  was  allowed  to  fee  his  judge ; 
hut  at  my  inftance  he  was  fpeedijy 

admitted 
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admitted  to  an  examination,  and 
I  place  it  juftly  amongft  the  many 
marks  of  kindnefs  I  was  diftinguifh- 
ed  with  in  that  kingdom,  that  juftice 
was  made  fo  to  quicken  her  cufto- 
mary  pace  on  my  account.  When 
he  was  brought  before  the  judger 
though  every  feature  in  his  face 
fwore  to  the  miftake  of  his  com- 
mitment, the  necefifary  forms  of 
inquifition  were  not  to  be  pafled 
over  and  he  was  called  upon  to  re- 
collect all  the  paflages  of  his  life 
and  converfation,  and  to  guefs  the 
caufe  for  which  he  was  arretted 
and  imprifoned:  In  perfect  fim- 
plicity  of  heart  he  expofed  to  his 
inquifitor  all  his  hiitory  and  habits 
of  life  with  the  whole  of  his  cor- 
refpondence  and  acquaintance,,  as 

well 
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well  as  a  difturbed  imagination 
could  bring  it  to  recollection : 
When  this  had  paffed  and  happily 
nothing  had  dropt  on  which  his 
judge  could  faften  any  new  matter 
of  crimination,  he  was  coolly  in- 
formed he  did  not  anfwer  to  the 
defcription  of  the  felon  they  were 
in  fearch  of,  and  that  he  was  at  li- 
berty to  return  to  the  place  from 
which  he  came. 

To  fuch  uneven  hands  is  the 
fcale  of  juftice  delegated  in  fome 
ftates;  with  fuch  tenants  are  the 
towers  of  Segovia  and  Cadiz 
peopled  ;  and  who  that  reflects  on 
this,  and  has  the  fentiments  and 
feelings  of  a  man,  but  mull  regret, 
nay  execrate,  that  narrow,  impious 
•and  impolitic-  principle  of  intole- 
2  rancy 
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rancy  and  perfecution,  which 
drives  our  Catholic  fubjects  in 
fhoals  to  feek  a  fubfiftence  in  a 
hoftile  fervice  ?  Let  the  Englifti 
reader  excufe  this  fhort  digreflion, 
whilft  he  can  fay  within  himfelf, 
My  houfe  is  my  caftle,  I  mall 
know  my  charge,  and  face  my 
accufers  ■>  I  cannot  be  left  to  lan- 
guilh  in  a  prifon  and  when  I  am 
called  to  trial,  I  fhall  not  be  made 
to  criminate  myfelf  j  nor  can  I,  if 
I  would.  Of  fuch  a  conftitution 
we  may  juftly  glory  j  our  fathers 
have  bled  to  eftablifh  it,  and  if  in 
the  cou-rfe  of  this  unequal  war  wc 
follow  our  fons  to  the  grave  who 
-die  in  its  defence,  we  have  not 
bought  our  privilege  too  dear, 
however  painful  may  have  been 

the 
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thepurchafe.  Before  I  quite  dif- 
mifs  this  account  it  may  be  fome 
fatisfaclion  to  humanity  to  know 
that  I  extracted  the  above  gentle- 
man fafely  out  of  Spain. 

Bon  Juan  de  Alfaro  y  Gamon 
of  Cordova  was  a  painter  of  too 
great  eminence  to  be  parted  over 
in  filence »  he  was  educated  under 
Cajlillo,  and  compleated  his  flu  dies 
with  Velazquez  at  Madrid,  whofe 
{tile  he  copied,  particularly  in  his 
portrairs ;  in  his  latter  manner  he 
inclined  more  to  the  fimplicity 
and  nature  of  Vandyke,  and  fome 
of  his  paintings,  particularly  upon' 
a  reduced  fize,  are  not  with  cer- 
tainty to  be  diftinguifhed  from  that 
mailer :  Alfaro  attached  himfelf 
to   the  Admiral  of  Caftile  and 

lived 
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lived  In  his  family  with  the  greatcft: 
intimacy  and  friendship  till  the 
time  of  the  admiral's  exile;  upon 
that  event  the  difconfolate  Alfaro 
could  no  longer  fupport  a  refi- 
dence  in  Madrid  and  retired  to 
Cordova  his  native  city  in.  16785- 
here  he  lived  in  great  privacy  and 
obfcurity,   and  an  edict  having 
been  pubiifhed  for  taxing  pictures- 
ad  valorem,  Alfaro  then  fore  with 
the  lofs  and  misfortunes  of.  his 
friend,   and.  indignant  againft  a 
principle  fo  difcouraging  to  the 
arts,  totally  abftained  from  paint- 
ing, though  his  fame  was  at  its 
height  and  his  age  not  yet  forty: 
Under  this  fpirited  felf-denial  he 
was   fuffering.  infinite  diftrefifes, . 
when  information  was  brought  of 
Vol.  IL  H  the 
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the  releafement  of  his  friend :  To 
hear  thefe  glad  tidings  and  to  fet 
out  upon  his  journey  of  congratu- 
lation to  Madrid  was  in  Alfaro  the 
operation  of  one  and  the  fame 
moment:  His  provifion  for  the 
way  was  no  impediment  to  his  dis- 
patch, and  perhaps  at  that  inftant 
the  concern  never  entered  his 
mind  j  though  the  journey  was 
long  and  the  country  difficult,  yet 
the  impulfe  of  an  ardent  affedlion 
fmoothed  all  obftacles ;  if  Alfaro 
was  deftitute,  yet  he  might  pre- 
fume  upon  encountering  hofpita- 
lity  by  the  way,  and  if  all  other 
doors  were  fhut  againft  his  necef- 
iities  the  doors  of  convents  are 
ever  open  to  the  wayfaring  man 
and  the  poor*  He  arrived  in  Ma- 
drid 
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drid  at  length  and  haftened  to  the 
palace  of  his  patron  and  friend, 
but  whether  the  meannefs  of  his 
habit  and  appearance,  or  what 
other  pretence  operated  for  his  re- 
pulfe  does  not  appear,  but  fo  it 
proved  that  upon  repeated  vifits  he 
could  not  obtain  admiftion  to  an 
interviewwiththeadmiral ;  pierced 
to  the  heart  with  this  cutting  dif- 
appolntment,  deftitute  of  fortune 
and  abandoned  to  defpair,  the  too 
fenfitive  heart  of  Alfaro  funk  under 
the  (hock  and  a  few  days  laid  him 
in  his  grave,  at  the  age  of  forty 
years  in  1680.  Thus  perifhed  one 
of  the  moft  ingenious  and  elegant 
artifts,  that  Spain  ever  produced  -y 
a  man  defcribed  to  have  been  of 
mined  manners,  and  as  it  well 
H  -2  appears 
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appears  of  a  moft  foft  and  fufcep- 
tible  fpirit.  A  genius  dedicated 
to  fcience  or  the  ftudy  of  the  fine 
arts  is  feldom  capable  of  furmount- 
ing  thofe  worldly  rubs,  which  in- 
gratitude, or  diftrefs,  or  infult  are 
for  ever  throwing  m.  the  way; 
fuch  men  mould  only  tread  in 
flowery  paths  through  life,  the 
thorns  and  briars  which  coarfcr 
feet  either  trample  upon  without, 
pain,  or  kick  afide  with  indiffer- 
ence, in  them  produce  wounds  and 
rankling  fores,  that  in  the  end  too 
frequently  prove  mortal,  and  from, 
flight  offences  become  ferious  evil  s :  ■ 
The  fair  fex  and  the  fine  arts 
fhould  be  treated  with  equal  deli- 
cacy :  Genius  and  Beauty,  like 
bioffoms  of  the  choiceft  plants,. 

are 
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arc  not  to  be  touched  by  profane 
and  vulgar  hands,   but  foflered 
with  the  tendereft  attention  and 
refpect. 

I  come  now  tofpeak  of  the  ten- 
der and  natural  Murillo,  a  painter 
better  known  in  England  than  any 
of  the  Spanifh  fchool  except  Ri~ 
bera,  and  yet  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  any  hiftorical  groupe  or 
compofition  of  Muriljo's  is  in  En- 
glim  hands  j  at  leaft  my  enquiry 
has  not  afcertained  any  fuch  to  be 
Jfound :  It  is  of  courfe  a  very  im- 
perfect meafure  of  his  merit  we 
can  take  in  this  country :  The 
great  Hiftorical  Paintings  of.  the 
.Life  of  Jacob  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  Marquis  de  Santiago  at  Ma- 
drid are  the  fineft  compofition s 
H  3  which 
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which  I  have  feen  of  AIuriIloy  and 
was  I  to  follow  no  better  authority 
than  the  impreflion  left  on  my 
feelings  by  thofe  wonderful  repre- 
fentations  of  nature,  and  put  to 
make  at  once  an  unftudied  choice, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  I  mould 
take  thofe  canvafies  before  any  I 
have  ever  feen,  one  miracle  of  arc 
alone  excepted,  the  Venus  of  Ti- 
t'tam.  His  Catholic  Majefty  has 
feveral  beautiful  paintings  by  Mn- 
rillo  in  his  collection,  but  his  great 
fcriptural  pieces  are  in  religious 
incarceration  at  Seville;  that  was 
the  place  of  his  refidence  and  there 
he  has  left  the  mod  numerous  mo- 
numents of  his  fame  :  A  ftudent 
or  lever  of  painting,  who  comes  to 
Spain  for  edification  or  amufe- 

ment, 
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ntent,  ought  by  all  means  tovifit 
the  city  of  Seville;  from  this  place 
our  collectors  have  extracted  what 
few  pictures  of  value  they  have 
drawn  out  of  Spain,  and  in  this 
number  fome  few  Angle-  figures  of  1 
Murillo  and  more,  that  affume  his 
name,  may  be  included.    A  late 
edict  of  the  prefent  King  in  its 
preamble  recites  this  circurnftance 
of  the  extraction  of  Murillo\  pic- 
tures and  gives  the  ftricteft  order 
to  the  officers  of  his  cuftoras  for  its 
prevention ;    but  what  mandate 
may  not  be  evaded  by  the  con- 
trivance of  packages  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  cuftom-houfe  officers  ? . 
Valencia,  Cordova,  Granada  con- 
tain a  magazine  of  paintings,  and 
in  fome  cafes  even  the  hands  of 
H  4  Monks 
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Monks  may  be  made  t6  quit  their 
holdj  in  the  little  wretched  con- 
vent of  San  Placido  at  Madrid 
there  are  pictures  by  Guercino>  'Ve- 
lazquez, Ccello  and  others  of  inef- 
•timable  value ;    the  reputed  ie~ 
licque  of  a  faint  though  cut  from 
a  gibbet,   might  perhaps  move 
fome  of  them  from  their  frames, 
and  thus  although  it  could  not.be 
faid  to  work  miracles  itfelf,  it 
might  purchafe  thofe   who  did. 
Was  it   the  policy  of  Spain  to 
emancipate  fome  ofhertreafures  in 
art,  and  put  them  into  circulation 
through  Europe,  according  to  my 
idea  it  would  anfwer  to  her  in 
point  of  intercil  and  reputation 
and  be  the  means  of  drawing  fo- 
reigners to  extend  their  tour  into 
9  her 
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;liernow-unviiited  dominions.  Not- 
■withftanding  the  feverity  of  this 
•edict,  it  was  my  good  fortune,  not 
furreptitioudy,  but  under  favour  of 
his  Catholic  Majefty's  generous 
•and  condefcending  indulgence  to 
bring  out  of  Spain  fome  few  valu- 
able famples  of  the  great  Spanifh 
matters,  with  a  compofition  of 
■Vandyke  s  of  undoubtedoriginality 
obtained  by  a  moft  happy  acci- 
dent ;  the  cloth  is  nine  feet  by  fix 
and  the  compofition  a  dead  Chrift, 
the  body  fupported  by  Mary  the 
filler  of  Martha  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, two  angels  kneel  at  the 
feet  and  a  cherubim  in  tears  points 
to  his  wounds  ;  the  fize  is  that  of 
mature,  and  I  may  add  fo  is  the 
cxpreflion :   This  picture,  before 

it 
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it  was  upon  falc,  was  in  the  hands 
of '  Mengs  and  ferved  him  for  a  ftu- 
dy:  The  attitude  and  air  of  the 
head  of  the  firft  Mary  he  has  evi- 
dently tranfcribed  into  his  picture 
on  the  fame  fubjed  in  the  Madrid 
palace,  with  this  difference  that  he 
has  transferred  it  to  his  San  Juan. 
The  rigour  of  our  cuftom-houfe  in 
London, .  and  my  fruitlefs  folici- 
tation  for  obtaining  an  exemption  i 
from  rthe  royal  import  duties  on 
pictures  to  be-  meafured  by  the 
foot,  put  me  to  the  painful  obli- 
gation of  opening  a  roll,  which  ; 
the  King  of  Spain's  painters  had 
contrived  with  the  utmoft  care  and 
attention,  fo  that,  notwithstanding: 
I  had  every  indulgence  from  the 
executive  officers  that  their  duty 

could 
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rould  admit  of,  this  canvafs  and 
one  by  Velazquez  in  a  very  tender 
ftate  received  injury.  I  fhould  not 
have  prefumed  upon  interpofing 
this  anecdote,  but  in  the  hope  that 
fome  one  of  my  readers  may  repine 
at  this  regulation  fo  inimical  to  the 
fine  arts,  whofe  intereft  may  ex- 
tend to  procure  its  abolition. 

Bartolame  Eftevan  Muril'lo,  or  as  ; 
he  is  commonly  ftiled  the  Spanifli 
Vandyke,  was  defcended  from  a  fa- 
mily of  refpectable  rank  in  the 
province  of  Andalulia,  and  in  times 
paft  diftinguifhed  for  their  opu- 
Iency  and  pofTeffions :  The  fmall 
town  of  Pilas,  about  live  leagues 
diftantfrom  Seville,  has  the  honour 
of  being  the  place  of  his  birth, 
which  was  in  the  year  1613.  Caf- 

tillo, 
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kilo,  of  whom  we  have  frequently 
fpoken,  was  his  uncle  by  the  mo- 
ther's fide,  and  in  his  academy  at 
Seville  he  received  his  firft  inftruc- 
tions:  How  Ions;  he  ftudied  undef 
this  mafter  I  cannot  determine, 
but  I  take  for  granted  not  to 
the  time  of  CaJlillo%  death,  for 
he  muft  have  been  thirty-feven 
years  of  age  at  that  period.  His 
firft  manner  was  rather  black  and 
inky,  and  indeed  the  colouring  of 
CafiiUo  afforded  no  good  example 
to  his  difciples  j  in  all  other  re-~ 
quifites  he  was  competent  to  the 
profefiion  of  a  teacher.  It  was 
then  the  cuiTom  for  the  young  no- 
vitiates to  expofe  their  productions 
at  the  fair,  held  annually  in  the 
city  of  Seville  j  many  of  MMrillo  s. 

firft 
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flrft  pictures  were  purchafed  in  this 
manner,  and  fo  many  were  bought 
up  and  exported  to  the  Weft  India 
colonies,  that  it  has  given1  rife  to 
afalfe  tradition  of  his  having  gone 
thither  in  perfon.    Velazquez  was 
painting  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation in  Madrid,  when  Marillo 
conceived  the  ambition  of  viiiting 
that  capital  and  introducing  him- 
felf  to  the  notice  of  that  eminent 
profefTor.    Velazquez  was  of  too 
liberal  a  genius,  and  withal  too 
intuitive  in  his  art,  to  reject  the 
advances  of  a  man  of  talents  and 
a  countryman :  He  admitted  young 
Murillo  into  his  academy,  and  a 
new  fcene  initantly  prefented  itfelf 
to  his  view :  Here  he  had  acceft 
to  every  thing  which  the  Royal 

collections 
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trolle'cHons  contained,  and  he  was 
too  ardent  in  the  profecution  of 
his  art  not  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity:  He  copied  feveral  of  the 
beft  paintings  of  Titiano,  Rubens 
and  Vandyke,  by  which  he  greatly 
improved  his  method  of  colour- 
ing: After  a  proper  time  thus 
fpent  under  the  eye  of  Velazquez,, 
Murilla  returned  to  Seville,  and 
began  to  refume  the  practice  of  his 
art,  but  with  fuch  advantages  in 
point  of  improvement,  and  with 
fo  much  force  of  nature  and  ex- 
preflion,  that  his  fellow  citizens 
were  in  aftonilhment,  and  as  Mu- 
rillo  was  of  a  folitary  and  ftudious 
turn  of  mind,  it  was  reported  ge- 
nerally and  believed,  that  he  had 
fequeftered  himfelf  in  fome  retire- 
7         **  ment 
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ment  for  the  purpofe  of  a  clofef 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  nature, 
and  that  the  pretence  of  an  expe- 
dition to  Madrid  was  held  out  to 
cover  the  circumftance  of  Hhis  non- 
appearance at  Seville.  He  now- 
performed  his  firft  great  work  in 
frefco,  being  the  Hiftory  of  San 
Francifco,  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the 
famous  cloyfter  of  that  convent^ 
all  the  figures  in  this  compofition 
are  portraits,  in  which  practice  I 
am  inclined  to  think  he  perfiftedj 
for  it  is  in  a  clofe  and  lively  imi- 
tation of  nature  he  principally  ex- 
cels ;  all  his  forms  have  a  national 
peculiarity  of  air,  habit  and  coun- 
tenance j  nothing  of  the  academy 
is  to  be  difcovered  in  his  groupes : 
His  Madonnas,  his  Saints  .and  even 

his 
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his  Saviours  have  the  Spanifh  caft 
of  features  ;  and  though  he  often- 
times adopts  a  beautiful  exprefilon 
of  nature,  there  is  generally  a  pea- 
fant-like  fimplicity  in  his  ideas* 
holding  a  middle  place  between  the 
vulgarity  of  the  Flemings  and  the 
elegant  gufto  of  the  Italians'.  Irt 
his  Ruftics  we  behold  the  life  it- 
felf,  with  a  minute  obfervance  of 
Coftuma.  There  are  many  figures 
of  Chrift  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten 
years,  of  magic  luftre  and  tranfpa- 
rency  of  hue,  with  a  chara&erjftie 
expreffion  of  the  eyes,  that  appears 
to  me  to  be  peculiar  and  by  itfelf  } 
ftill  there  is  a  mark  and  caft  of  feav 
rures,  that  to  any  man  who  is 
verfed  in  Andaluiian  countenances 
will  appear  ftrikingly  provincial* 

His 
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His  Baptifl  and  his  Saints,  parti- 
cularly San  Francifco  Xavier  give 
inftances  occafionally  of  great  flib- 
limity  j  but  it  is  a  fublimity,  that 
neither  forces  nor  enlarges  nature; 
truth  and  fimplicity  are  never  out 
of  fight :  It  is  what  the  painter 
fees,  not  what  he  conceives,  which 
is  prefented  to  you :  Herein  he  is 
diftinguifhable  from  his  preceptor 
Velazquez ;  that  great  matter  by 
his  courtly  habits  and  intercourfe 
with  the  great  contracted  a  more 
proud  and  fwelling  character,  to 
which  the  fimple  and  chafte  pen- 
cil of  Murillo  never  fought  to  af- 
pire ;  a  plain  and  penfive  caft, 
fweetly  attempered  by  humility 
and  benevolence,  marks  his  can- 
vafs  and  on  other  occafions, 
Vol.  IT,  I  wlje.re 
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where  it  is  of  neceflity  impaffioned 
or  inflamed,  it  is  the  zeal  of  devo- 
tion, the  influx  of  pious  infpira- 
tion,  and  never  the  guilty  paflions 
he  exhibits ;  in  fhort  from  what  he 
fees  he  feparates  what  he  feels, 
and  has  within  himfelf  the  coun- 
ter-type of  almoft  every  object  he 
defcribes.  So  far  from  having 
ever  quitted  Spain  as  Joachim  de 
Sandart  and  others  have  afTerted^ 
.1  believe  he  never  made  a  fecond 
journey  to  Madrid  :  In  the  year 
1670,  when  he  rauft  have  been 
fifty-feven  years  old,  an  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  his  painting 
was  exhibited  at  Madrid,  in  the 
great  proceffion  of  the  Corpus 
Chrifti,  to  the  admiration  and  fur- 
pri?e  of  the  whole  court  and  city  5. 

many 
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many  of  his'works  could  not  then 
have  reached  Madrid,  much  lefs 
could  he  have  pFadtifed  andrefided 
in  that  capital,  where  this  picture 
was  regarded  as  fo  new  and  extraor- 
dinary a  phenomenon,  that  appli- 
cation was  immediately  made  to  his 
friend  Don  Francifco  Emminente 
to  intercede  with  him  to  come  up 
to  Madrid  ;  and  this  was  done  by 
order  of  King  Charles  the  lid, 
then  on  the  throne,  with  a  promife 
of  appointing  him  one  of  his  Royal 
Artifts :  Murilloy  whofe  love  of 
retirement  and  attachment  to  his 
native  city  of  Seville  was  not  to  be 
fuperfeded  by  any  confiderations 
of  intereft  or  ambition,  excufed 
himfelf  from  the  propofal  on  ac- 
count of  his   age ;  Emminente 
1.2.  finding 
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finding  it  impofllble  to  prevail 
with  him  to  accept  the  royal  offer 
of  becoming  one  of  the  court  art- 
ifts  and  of  refiding  at  Madrid,  was 
commifiioned  to  defire  that  he 
would  fend  up  fome  fpecimen  of 
his  performances,  that  lhould  be 
equal  in  merit  to  the  picture  he 
had  exhibited  at  the  folemnity 
above-mentioned,  for  which  he 
lhould  be  rewarded  with  fuitable 
munificence :  To  this  mefiage 
Murillo  could  oppofe  no  abfolute 
excufe,  but  at  the  fame  time  eva- 
ded an  immediate  compliance  by 
requiring  a  longer  fpace  of  time 
for  executing  the  commifiion,  than 
the  impatience  and  curiofity  of  the 
King  could  difpenfe  with  :  In  the 
mean  time  therefore  Emminente 
3  was 
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was  employed  in  procuring  fome 
pieces  of  his  painting  for  the  Royal 
Collection;  and  hearing  that  Mu- 
rillo  had  given  his  uncle  Caftillo 
a  painting  of  San  Juan  in  the  De- 
fart,  he  purchafed  that  famous  pic- 
ture for  the  fmall .Turn  of  125  dol- 
lars, now  in  the  palace  of  Madrid,  a 
very  beautiful  fample  of  the  mailer 
in  his  cleareft  manner;  feveral 
others  were  afterwards  obtained, 
and  now  remain  in  the  royal  pof- 
feflion,  particularly  one  of  exqui- 
Gre  beauty  and  expreflion,  repre- 
fenting  the  Saviour  carrying  a  lamb 
on  his  Ihoulder:  The  bulk  of  his 
productions  are  ftill  to  be  found  at 
Seville,  and  the  edict  above-men- 
tioned, which  particularly  refers 
to  the  works  of  Murillo,  ferves  to* 
I.  3.  fbow 
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fhow  with  what  jealoufy  the  court 
of  Spain  guards  the  pofifeflion  of 
thefe  valuable  remains  of  his  art. 
Befides  the  famous  cloyfter  of  San 
Francifco,  which  we  hare  already 
noticed,  there  is  at  Seville  in  the 
chriftening  chapel  of  the  church  of 
th»e  Miraculous  Paduan  a  celebrated 
picture  by  this  author,  reprefent- 
ing  San  Antonio  with  Chrift:  under 
a  glory  of  Cherubims,  the  back 
ground  giving  the  perfpective  of 
part  of  a  temple  of  admirable  archi- 
tecture ;  and  by  the  fide  of  the 
Saint  is  a  table,  on  which  is  placed 
a  jar  with  lillies,  fo  naturally  re- 
presented, that,  the  monks  relate 
the  ftory  of  a  fmall  bird  attempt- 
ing to  reft  upon  the  flowers  to  pick 
-the  feeds  -3  a  compliment,  which 

probably 
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probably  has  been  paid  to  many 
an  inferior  artift,  but  which  the 
Fathers  after  their  manner  enlarge 
upon  with  rapture.  It  is  dwelling 
longer  on  a  trifle  than  it  merits, 
to  obferve  to  the  reader  that  the 
whole  back  ground  of  this  picture, 
including  the  lillies  in  queftion,  was 
put  in  by  Valdez  a  contemporary 
artift,  fo  that  we  muft  reft  the  creT 
eHt  of  Murillo  upon  fome  better 
teftimony  than  that  of  the  monks 
and  their  fmall  birds  *.  In  the 
fame  church  there  are  two  fine  por- 
traits of  Leander  and  Ifidor,  bro- 
thers and  archbifhops  of  Seville ; 
alfo  two  compofitions  on  the  birth 

*  Valdex  was  born  in  Seville  1630^ 
prefided  in  the  academy  there  for  many 
years,  and  died  of  the  palfy  in  169 1. 

I  4  of 
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of  our  Saviour,  accompanied  with 
Angels  and  a  glory  of  Cherubims 
in  his  beft  manner  and  brighter! 
colouring.  In  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins  in  the  fame  city  they 
nave  no  lefs  than  fixteen  pictures 
upon  canvafs  by  Murilloy  one  of 
which  he  diftinguifhed  by  calling 
it  Su  Lienzo-,  the  fubject  is  San 
Tomas  of  Villaneuva  diftributing 
alms  to  a  number  of  poor  objects : 
In  this  compofition  the  genius  of 
the  painter  has  its  full  fcope  and 
difplay,  which  was  never  fo  hap- 
pily employed  as  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  nature  in  its  fimpleft  and 
molt  ordinary  forms  j  the  perfons, 
who  are  receiving  the  charity  of 
the  Saint,  are  difpofed  with  great 
variety  of  character  and  effect,  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  a  man  in  the  fore-ground 
with  his  back  turned  to  the  fpecta- 
tor,  that  has  a  linking  force  of 
clear-obfcure.  In  the  high  altar 
of  the  faid  church  is  a  picture  fix 
yards  in  heighth,  reprefenting  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Porciuncula,  illu- 
minated with  a  glory  Chrift  is 
drawn  with  the  crofs  looking  at 
his  Holy  Mother,  who  ftands  on 
his  right  hand  in  the  act  of  inter- 
ceflion  to  him  for  the  grant  des- 
cribed in  the  picture,  with  a  va- 
riety of  beautiful  Angels  attend- 
ing ;  this  altar-piece  has  been  ce- 
lebrated by  all  artifts  and  others 
who  have  feen  and  examined  it. 
In  the  Church,  of  the  Charity 
there  are  feveral  pictures,  particu- 
larly one  which  reprefents  Saint 

John 
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John  of  God  carrying  a  poor  man  > 
an  Angel  fupports  him  in  his  cha- 
ritable office,  and  the  Saint  re- 
gards him  with  a  look  of  venera- 
tion and  gratitude,  that  is  beauti- 
fully conceived.  There  is  in  this 
church  a  picture  of  Saint  Eliza- 
beth, Queen  of  Hungary,  in  the 
act  of  healing  a  poor  leprous  man  j 
a  Mofes  ftriking  the  Rock,  and  a 
reprefentation  of  the  Miracle  of 
Loaves  and  Fifhes,  in  which  he 
has  difpofed  a  numerous  collection 
of  people  in  fo  many  attitudes, 
with  fuch  variety  of  dreffes,  faces 
and  ages,  that  it  forms  one  of  the 
molt  ftriking  groupes  any  where 
to  be  feen. 

Murillo  executed  many  pictures 
ifor  Cadiz  •>  tfyere  is  one  ftill  to  be 

feen 
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feenon  the  high  altar  of  the  church 
of  San  Phelipo  Neri  j  alfo  a  grand 
compofition  on  a  canvafs  near  fix 
yards  high,  reprefenting  Chrift 
with  Mary  and  Jofeph,  and  above 
God  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  with  a 
glory  of  Angels,  in  the  poifefiion 
of  the  family  of  Pedrofo.  .  ; 

In  the  city  of  Grenada  form: 
wftrks  of  Murillo  are  to  be  found, 
particularly  a  Good  Shepherd 
greatly  celebrated  in  the  Sanctu- 
ary of  the  Nuns  of  the  Angel; 
alfo  a  fmall  piece  in  the  Prior's 
cell  of  the  Carthufian  convent,  re- 
prefentipg  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception- There  are  fome  at  Cor- 
dova on  fcriptural  fubjects  in  the 
poffeffion  of  the  Religious,  and 
many  are  in  .private  hands  through- 
out 
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out  the  kingdom,  but  of  thefe  the 
moft  valuable  belong  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Santiago  at  Madrid ;  they 
confift  of  five  grand  compofitions 
exhibiting  the  Life  of  Jacob  in  the 
different  periods  of  his  hiftory,  as. 
I  before  obferved;  thefe  pictures 
were  originally  in  the  collection  of 
the  Marquis  de  Villamartrique  : 
The  firft  defign  was  to  have  had  the 
Life  of  David  painted  by  Murilloy. 
and  the  landfcapes  or  back-grounds 
by  Ignacio  Iriarte  of  Seville,  who 
excelled  in  that  branch  of  the  art ; 
Murillo  defired  Iriarte  to  make  the- 
"landfcapes  and  he  would  after- 
wards place  the  figures ;  Iriarte  on 
the  other  hand  contended  for  Mut- 
ri/lo's  placing  the  figures  before  he 
filled  up  the  back-grounds ;  to  re- 
medy 
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medy  this  difficulty  Murillo  exe- 
cuted the  whole  without  Irtarte\ 
affiftance,  taking  Jacob's  hiftory 
inftead  of  David's,  and  thus  it  came 
to  pafs  that  thefe  extraordinary 
pictures  remain  a  monument  of 
Murfflo's  genius  in  every  branch  of 
the  art,  and  a  treafure  truly  inef- 
timable  in  the  pofTeflion  of  a  fa- 
mily, which  by  the  precaution  of 
an  abfolute  entail  has  guarded  a- 
gainft  any  future  pofllbility  of  alie- 
nation. The  fame  gentleman  has 
a  Madona  with  the  infant  Jefus, 
highly  finilhed  and  in  moft  perfect 
prefervation,  the  Madona  painted 
to  the  knees  j  I  have  an  engraving 
from  this  picture :  The  Madona 
appears  to  be  a  portrait,  and  not 
of  a  beautiful  fubject ;  in  this  piece 

the 
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tfee  art  is  much  fuperior  to  the  de- 
fign.  '  But  there  are  in  the  fame' 
collection  two  full-length  pictures, 
companions  in  fize  and  excellence, 
which  are  fuperior  to  all  the  works* 
of  this'  author  in  the  Royal  collec- 
tion/ and  which  no  ftranger  of 
tafte,  who  vifits  Madrid,  Ihould 
fail  to  fee ;  the  one  a  Saint  Jofeph 
leading  by  the  hand  a  Chrift  of  the 
age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and  over 
head  a  glory  of  Cherubims,  the 
back  ground  a  landfcapein  a  grand 
ftile  and  exquifite  harmony  j  the 
other,  a  Saint  Francis  Xavier  in  a 
fublime  and  elevated  attitude,  his 
eyes  raifed  to  Heaven  v/ith  great 
fpirit  and  enthuliafm,  whilft  a 
ftream  of  light  fmites  on  his  breaft, 
which  is  bare,  •  and  vifibly  conveys 

to 
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to  him  the  inspiration  of  the  Deity, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of 
his  million  amongft  the  favages  of 
America,  reprefented  at  distance 
in  the  back  ground  in  a  confider- 
able  groupe  amidft  a  fcene  finely 
varied  with  fea  and  land.  Thefe 
two  pictures  are  fuflicient  to  im- 
mortalize the  name  of  Murillo  j 
they  appear  to  me  to  poffefs  every 
perfection,  of  which  the  art  is  ca- 
pable,, both  in  refpecli  of  defign  as 
well  as  execution :  As  I  have  never 
received  any  competent  idea  of  a 
picture  from  defcription,  I  may 
reafonably  defpair  of  conveying 
any  by  it. 

I  have  feen  feveral  portraits  by 
Murillo ;  they  are  in  general  a 
fimple  reprefentation  of  nature, 
y  according 
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according  to  truth,  without  any  of 
thofe  ingenious  aids  and  devices, 
by  which  modern  artifts,  efpecially 
thofe  of  England,  embellim  their 
characters,  and  beftow  employ- 
ment and  importance  upon  the  idle 
and  infignificant.  In  the  church 
of  the  Vtnerables  at  Seville  there 
is  a  portrait  of  the  Canon  Don 
Fauftino  de  Nebes  univerfally  ad- 
mired ;  he  is  attended  by  a  little 
Englilh  dog,  at  which  a  parcel  of 
curs  are  barking,  the  whole  ex- 
pieffed  with  fingular  fpirit,  and  is 
the  only  emblematical  accompani- 
ment, that  has  come  to  my  notice 
in  any  of  Murillo's  portraits.  I 
have  never  heard  of  more  than  two 
portraits  of  nlrmelf  by  his  own 
hand,  From  one  of  thefe  I  am  told 
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an  engraving  was  made  in  Flanders 
by  Nicholas  Amazurino.  Murilh 
was  in  his  perfon  graceful,  of  a 
mild  and  humble  deportment  and 
an  expreilive  handfome  counte- 
nance ;  to  the  allurements  of  in- 
tereft  or  ambition  he  was  equally 
infenfible  ;  he  refilled,  as  we  have 
feen,  the  offers  of  Charles,  and  at 
his  death  was  found  poffeffed  of 
one  hundred  rials,  which  he  had 
received  the  day  before,  and  fixty 
dollars  in  a  drawer :  He  was  in  his 
leventy-third  year,  when  mount- 
ing a  fcaffold  to  make  a  painting 
of  Saint  Catherine  for  the  convent 
of  Capuchins  at  Cadiz,  he  fell, 
and,  having  already  a  rupture, 
bruifed  himfelf  fo  as  to  bring  on  a 
violent  increafe  of  his  diforder; 
Vol.  II.  K  but 
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but  fuck  was  the  delicacy  of  his 
nature,  that  being  unwilling  to 
expofe  his  infirmity  to  the  exami- 
nation of  a  furgeon,  he  fuffered  in 
filence,  and  after  fome  days  an- 
guifh  a  mortification  taking  place, 
with  perfect  compofure  he  refigned 
a  life,  tinged  with  no  other  excefs, 
but  that  of  an  inherent  modefty, 
to  which,  having  repeatedly  fa- 
crificed  what  is  generally  efleemed 
moft  valuable  in  life,  he  laftly 
gave  up  life  itfelf. 

Claudio  Coello,  of  a  refpeclable 
Portuguefe  family,  was  a  native  of 
Spain,  born  in  Madrid  in  the  fe- 
venteenth  century,  but  in  what 
precife  year  I  nave  not  been  able 
to  afcertain  ;  he  was  a  relation  of 
the  famous  painter  Alonfo  Sanchez 

Co  ell 
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Coello,  of  whom  we  have  already 
fpoken.  His  father  Faujiino  Coelh 
was  of  the  city  of  Tulbufino  in  the 
bifhoprick  of  Vifco  in  Portugal. 
He  was  educated  in  the  academy 
of  the  famous  Francifco  Ricci  pain- 
ter to  King  Philip  III.  and  was 
his  favourite  difciple;  giving  early 
and  repeated  proofs  of  an  extraor- 
dinary genius  he  compleated  his 
ftudies  under  the  tuition  of  this 
great  mafter,  by  whofe  means  he 
had  accefs  to  the  royal  collection, 
and  copied  many  works  of  Titian, 
Rubens ,  Vandyke  and  others. 

As  Coello  never  travelled  out  of 
Spain  and  as  few  if  any  of  his  pic- 
tures are  in  private  hands,  there  is 
little  probability  of  any  of  his 
works  being  extracted  from  the 
K  2  obfcurity 
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obfcurity  in  which  they  are  im- 
mured j-  and  I  queftion  if  his  name 
has  yet  found  its  way  beyond  the 
confines  of  Spain  or  Portugal ;  as 
he  was  a  native  of  Madrid  and  re- 
fided  there  conftantly,  except  when 
he  was  employed  in  the  Efcorial 
as  a  Royal  Artift,  many  monu- 
ments of  his  genius  are  to  be 
found  in  the  convents  and  churches 
of  that  capital ;  thefe  I  have  traced 
with  an  affiduity  that  has  been 
richly  repaid  ;  for  though  I  have 
had  continual  occafion  to  regret 
the  difadvantageous  pofition  of  his 
-pictures  in  thofe  gloomy  repofita- 
ries,  yet  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
moft  brilliant  climate  and  the 
kind  offices  of  the  Fathers  whom  I 
have  ever  found  ftudious  to  affift 

my 
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my  curiofity,  I  have  feen  very 
excellent  productions  of  his  pencil ; 
and  though  I  cannot  abfolutely 
clofe  with  the  enthufiafm  of  fome 
of  his  living  admirers  who  fet 
Coello  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanifh  fchool,  preferring  him  to 
Murillo,  Ribera  and  even  Velaz- 
quez, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  he  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  clafs 
of  the  firft,  though  perhaps  not 
the  firft  of  the  clafs.    His  ca- 
pital picture  de  la  Colocazion  de 
las  Santas  Formas3  on  which  he 
expended  feven  years  labour,  is 
an  amazing  compofition;  and  de- 
fervedly  maintains  its  rank  at  the 
altar  of  the  grand  facrifty  of  Saint 
Lorenzo  in  the  Efcorial,  though 
in  company  with-  the  product  ions 
K  3  of 
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of  Raphael \  'Titiano  and  the  great  - 
eft  Italian  and  Flemifh  matters.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
feen  fuch  a  ftriking  effect  of  clear- 
obfcure  and  force  of  perfpective. 
In  the  groupe  of  perfons  who  form 
the  grand  procefllon  of  the  collo- 
cation there  are  to  be  found  the 
portraits  of  the  King  arid  all  the 
principal  nobility  of  his  court, 
executed  to  the  life  itfelf;  every 
thing  is  traced  with  the  moft  maf- 
terly  and  determined  pencil.  Such 
a  majeftic  and  orderly  folemnity  is 
obferved  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
figures,  as  befpeaks  the  art  of  the 
compofer,  and  fuits  the  dignity  of 
his  fubjeftj  all  the  accompani- 
ments are  in  fuch  perfect  harmony 
and  the  colouring  of  the  parts  fo 

rich 
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rich  and  glowing  with  fuchforciblc 
but  clear  relief,  that  it  forms  the 
moft  ravifhing  fpectacle,  that  art 
can  form,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  call  off 
the  attention  to  the  other  great; 
productions  that  enrich  this  in- 
eftimable  repofitary,  till  the  eye  is 
in  fome  degree  iatisfied  with  this 
ftriking  canvafs. 

As  this  picture  is  undoubtedly 
the  chef  d'eeuvre  of  Coello,  it  will 
notbeneceffary  to  enter  upon  a  mi- 
nute enumeration  of  his  works  in 
the  churches  and  convents  of  Ma- 
drid, Toledo  and  ZaragofTa ;  it 
will  fuffice  to  obferve  that  there  is 
a  Nativity  by  this  mafter  in  the 
royal  collection  at  Madrid,  which 
hangs  in  the  fame  room  with  the 
Adoration  of  Rubens  and  is  a  pic- 
K  4  cure 
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ture  of  very  high  pretentions  tho* 
in  fuch  a  neighbourhood.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  nuns  of  Saint  Pla- 
cido  there  is  a  large  altar-piece 
of  Coello's  painting  on  the  fubject 
of  the  Incarnation ;  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin is  difplayed  in  the  center  of 
the  piece,  above  is  a  glory  of 
Angels,  and  in  the  fore-ground  a 
groupe  of  Prophets  and  Sybils  who 
announce  the  coming  of  the  Mef- 
fias.  This  was  the  firft  compofi- 
tion  of  Coelloj  and  was  executed 
by  him  whilft  in  the  fchool  of 
Francifco  Ricci.  It  is  a  piece  in 
high  eftimation,  but  the  unfavour- 
able light  in  which  it  is  placed  and 
its  great  height  from  the  eye,  (the 
figures  being  only  of  the  natural 
fize)  fcarce  allow  the  fpeclator  to 

form 
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form  any  judgement  of  its  excel- 
lence. In  the  fame  altar-piece,  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  fame  cha- 
pel there  are  many  fmaller  paint- 
ings of  Coello  and  fome  flight 
fketches  in  the  pannels  of  the  al- 
tars of  diftinguifhed  merit :  But 
of  all  the  remains  of  this  mafter 
thofe  which  in  my  opinion  deferve 
to  be  ranked  next  to  his  altar-piece 
in  the  Efcorial  abovementioned  are 
two  pictures  upon  canvafs  in  the 
valuable  collection  of  the  Carme- 
litifh  convent  in  the  great  ftreet  of 
Alcala;  but  thefe  again  are  in  fuch 
lights,  or  more  properly  in  fuch 
want  of  light,  that  our  gratifica- 
tion fcarce  balances  our  regret. 
On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me 
that  if  Qello's  works  could  be 

reprieved 
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reprieved  from  their  imprifonment, 
and  were  favourably  difpofed  a- 
mongft  the  great  collections  of 
Europe  they  would  hold  a  very 
diftinguilhed  rank,  wherever  they 
were  placed  of  all  the  mailers  of 
eftablifhed  name  and  character  I 
am  of  opinion  he  moft  refembles 
Paulo  Vercnefe ;  his  draperies, 
colours  and  characters  are  moftly 
of  that  caft  and  his  compofitions 
fully  on  a  level :  In  the  nude  I 
have  feen  no  fpecimens  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  there  are  few 
if  any  to  be  found.  In  the  pic- 
tures belonging  to  the  Carmelites, 
which  refer  to  the  legends  of  two 
Saints,  of  which  I  have  loft  the 
remembrance,  he  is  as  natural  and 
fimple  as  Murillo,  but  with  fome- 
6  what 
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what  lefs  rufticity  of  manner ;  he 
is  in  no  cafe  fo  proud  and  fwelling 
as  Velazquez  and  though  he  has 
lingular  force  in  his  clear-obfcure 
he  is  never  fo  black  and  inky  as 
Ribera,  nor  does  he  like  him  mar- 
tyr his  Saints  or  delight  in  fcenes 
of  terror,  although  Coello  was  fo. 
remarkable  for  a  melancholy  and 
faturnine  appearance  that  a  cer- 
tain religious  phyfiognomift  ob- 
ferving  it  to  Francijco  Rica  pre  - 
dieted  boldly  in  disfavour  of  his 
genius ;  Ricci,  with  whom  his  pu- 
pil was  in  high  efteem,  replied, 
Pues  Padre  virtudes  vencen  JeTiales. 

Upon  the  death  of  Francis  de 
Herrera}  King  Philip  the  IVth 
promoted  Coello  to  be  one  of  his 
painters  at  the  inftigation  of  Car- 

rerio, 
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renc,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  Carreno,  as  well  as  of 
Francifco  Rici  that  Coeilo  begun  to 
paint  his  famous  picture  of  the 
Collocation;  when  he  had  corn- 
pleated  that  work  he  returned  to 
Madrid  in  the  year  1689,  liberally 
rewarded.    In  a  fhort  time  Luca 
Jordano  was  invited  into  Spain  by 
King  Charles  the  lid  to  paint  the 
frefco  of  the  great  ftaircafe  at  the 
Efcorial  and  for  other  works.  His 
arrival,  which  took  place  in  1692, 
was  fo  deeply  refented  by  Coeilo, 
that  he  totally  declined  any  other 
undertaking,  except  putting  the 
laft  hand  to  his  great  picture  of 
Saint  Stephen  for  the  church  of 
that  Saint  in  Salamanca,  which 
having  finiihed,  he  exhibited  it  in 

the 
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the  gallery  of  the  grandees  at  the 
Pardo  to  the  admiration  of  the 
.whole  court  and  no  lefs  fo  of  Jor- 
dano  himfelf.  Therefentful  fpirit  of 
Coello  notwithstanding  this  teftimo- 
ny  could  never  be  induced  to  brook 
the  interpofition  of  a  rival,  and  af- 
ter venting  himfelf  in  many  bitter 
fatires  and  invectives  againfb  Jor- 
dano,  to  which  he  was  naturally  too 
much  addi£ted,heiickened  and  foon 
after  died  in  1693,  to  the  general 
regret  of  all  who  admired  his  many 
great  and  eminent  talents;  with 
this  melancholy  aggravation  to  the 
regret  which  his  death  univerfally 
occafioned,  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  effects  of  envy  and  chagrin  ope- 
rating on  a  moft  implacable  tern- 
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per,  which  all  his  eminent  talents 
could  not  conquer  or  correct. 

Don  Juan  Nino  de  Guevara^  born 
in  Madrid,  was  a  fon  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guards  of  the  Vice-king 
of  Arragon,  under  whofe  protec- 
tion he  was  put  to  ftudy  painting 
under  Don  Miguel  de  Manrique  a 
fcholarof  Rubens.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Madrid  and  became  a 
fcholar  of  Alonjo  Cano's,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  excelled  his  maf- 
ter.  He  refided  chiefly  at  Malaga 
where  he  married  a  lady  of  noble 
birth.  In  this  city  he  died  in  his 
fixty-feventh  year,  1698. 

Luca  Jordano's  works  in  Spain 
are  both  numerous  and  confider- 
able:  He  arrived  at  Madrid  in  May 
1692  by  the  invitation  of  Charles 

the 
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the  lid,  who  appointed  a  very  li- 
beral allowance  for  his  journey, 
giving  him  the  fteel  key  on  his 
arrival,  though  he  was  now  in  his 
fixty-fourth  year.  He  has  no  where 
left  greater  proofs  of  that  difpatch 
in  his  art,  for  which  he  ftands  re- 
markable to  a  proverb ;  in  the  fpace 
of  two  years  he  covered  an  im- 
menfe  compafs  of  cieling  with 
frefco  in  the  church  and  ftaircafe 
of  the  Efcorial.  Of  all  his  frefcos 
that  of  the  ftaircafe  reprefenting 
the  famous  battle  of  Saint  Quin- 
tin  and  the  taking  of  Montmo- 
renci  is  in  the  higheft  eftimation. 
It  certainly  forms  a  magnificent 
difplay  of  colour  and  defign,  tho' 
neither  the  lights  nor  the  archi- 
tecture fet  it  off  with  any  advan- 
tage; 
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rage;  the  ftaircafc  is  not  uncom- 
monly fpacious  and  of  itfelf  offers 
nothing  to  the  eye,  but  a  melan- 
choly mafs  of  ftone-work  of  the 
dulleft  hue,  unrelieved  by  any  or- 
der or  ornament  whatfoever.  He 
remained  in  Spain  till  the  death  of 
Charles  the  lid  and  accompanied 
King  Philip  to  Naples  in  the  year 
1702;  in  that  period  he  executed 
a  number  of  compofitions  in  vari- 
ous manners  and  with  various  de- 
grees of  merit  at  Madrid,  the  Ef- 
corial  and  at  Toledo  :  His  frefcos 
in  the  Buen  Retiro  are  well  pre- 
ferved  although  that  palace  is  quite 
difmantled,   and  are  very  repu- 
table productions.   His  facility  in 
affuming   the   ftiles  of  different 
matters  is  well  known,  and  Charles 
5  '  thc 
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the  lid  never  put  his  talents  to 
better  ufe,  than  when  he  employ- 
ed them  in  copying  his  capital 
pictures.  Some  original  hiftories 
of  his  are  admitted  into  the  col- 
lection at  the  New  Palace  and  that 
collection  would  certainly  be  no 
fufferer  by  the  exchange  if  his  Ca- 
tholic Majeftythought  fit  to  fuper- 
fede  thefe  pictures  by  fome  of  his  ca- 
pital Baflans  which  hang  in  neglect 
andobfcurity  attheRetiro.  It  rarely 
happens  that  induftry  and  addrefs 
unite  in  the  fame  perfon;  but  Luca 
Jordano\  application  to  his  art 
was  fully  equal  to  the  rapidity  of 
his  execution,  and  his  ceconomy 
was  equal  to  either :  It  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
aniaffed  a  confiderable  fortune  in 
Vol.  II.  L  Spain 
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Spain  and  elfewherej  impatient 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
did  not  long  furvive  that  wifhed- 
for  event,  and  died  at  Naples  in 
1704  at  the  age  of  76.  His  fchool 
under  Fran cifco  Solimena  languifhed 
for  a  time ;  but  Italy  after  this  pe- 
riod produced  few  or  no  painters 
of  any  eminence. 

I  have  now  carried  down  my 
account  to  the  death  of  Charles 
the  lid,  which  concludes  the  fe- 
v-enteenth  century  and  places  ano- 
ther family  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Beyond  this  period  I  have  purfued 
no  particular  enquiries ;  as  to  the 
prefent  ftate  of  arts  and  improve- 
ments in  Spain  few  people  are  in 
need  of.  information,  and  I  fhould 
unwillingly  draw  any.comparifons, 
7       .  which 
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which  might  not  be  in  favour  of 
living  profeffbrs.    If  Spain  during 
the  prefent  century  has  not  pro- 
duced fo  many  eminent  painters 
as  in  thofe  we  have  been  review- 
ing, the  circumftance  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Spain  as  a  king- 
dom ;  the  declenfion  has  been  as 
great  in  Flanders  and  in  France ; 
in  Italy  much  greater:  The  Princes 
of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  who 
have  reigned  in  Spain,  cannot  be 
charged  with  having  ftarved  the 
caufe,  if  expence  be  the  meafure 
e-f  encouragement :  The  warmer! 
admirer  of  Mengs  will  not  venture 
to  fay  that  his  talents  were  not? 
duly  confidered  and  rewarded  by 
the  prefent  Sovereign,  in  whofe 
pay  and  employ  he  died.  The 
L  2  reputation 
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reputation  of  this  artift  ftood  high 
in  Europe,  perhaps  the  higheft; 
but  he  found  no  folid  encourage- 
ment until  he  went  into  Spain  j  in 
Germany  he  painted  miniatures 
and  for  England  he  painted  co- 
pies ;  he  was  a  fugitive  from  Dref- 
den  and  a  beggar  in  Rome ;  in 
the  court  of  the  Catholic  King  he 
found  honour  and  emolument  and 
'exercifed  his  art  in  as  refpectable  a 
{tile  as  Titiano  did  under  Charles 
the  Vth,  Coello  under  Philip  the 
lid,  or  Velazquez  in  the  favour  of 
Philip  the  IVth  :  Certain  it  is  that 
under  thefe  Princes  Spain  pro- 
duced many  eminent  painters  and 
was  reforted  to  by  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifiied  foreign  matters ;  but 
Neither  the  good  fenfe  of  Charles, 

the 
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the  refources  of  his  fuccefibr,  nor 
the  profeftional  experience  of  Phi- 
lip the  IVth  could  of  themfelves 
have  created  an  age  of  painters  in 
Spain,  if  the  fpirit  of  the  nation 
had  then  been  put  under  that  fub- 
jeftion  and  reftraint,  which  fubfe- 
quent  connexions  have  impofed 
upon  it :  A  variety  of  caufes  may 
operate  to  deprefs  national  genius 
and  character;  not  one  of  which  may 
be  abfolutely  chargeable  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Sovereign  :  A  very  able 
Prince  may  indeed  find  out  tempo- 
rary expedients  to  ftem  the  torrent, 
when  Art  and  Science  are  rufhing 
to  decay ;  but  a  man  may  mean 
very  honeftly  and  yet  mifs  the  dis- 
covery :  When  the  introduction  of 
foreign  profeflbrs  into  any  king- 
L  3  dom 
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lorn  is  the  rcfult  of  grace  and  fa- 
vour, they  illuminate  the  country 
which  receives  them  and  roufe  its 
emulation  j  but  when  they  enter 
it,  as  it  were  by  prefcription  and 
authority,  it  is  much  if  the  natives 
in  fuch  a  cafe  are  not  either  hur- 
ried into  violence  by  refentmenty 
or  rendered  languid  and  inanimate 
by  defpair :  Perhaps  an  enquiry 
into  the  proceedings  of  this  cen- 
tury would  fhew  that  both  thefe 
confequenoes  have  obtained  by 
turns  in  the  cafe  of  Spain;  habi- 
tudes and  characters  naturally  dif- 
fimilar  will  hardly  be  brought  in- 
to contact  and  alliance ;  and  tho' 
the  arbitrary  hand  of  force  may 
bend  them  into  temporary  approxi- 
mation againft  the  grain^  there  is 

much 
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much  hazard  in  the  compulfion  . 
and  no  fecurity  can  be  placed  in 
fuch  uncertain  acquiefcence. 

It  would  not  be  eafy  to  account 
f6r  any  rapid  '  decline  or  fudden 
dearth  of  art  and  fcience,  where 
there  has  been  no  want  of  encou- 
ragement or  fcarcity  of  employ, 
unlefs  by  referring  to  fome  fuch 
over-ruling  caufe,  as-  I  allude  to : 
People,  .who  are  curious  to  find  a 
natural  reafon  for  every  event  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind, 
have  in  -the  map  of  their  difcove- 
rics  laid  •  down  the  fprings  and 
fountain-heads  of  genius  in  certain 
happy  latitudes,  as  thofe  of  Greece* 
Italy  and  Spain  s  but  at  the  fame 
time  that  a  proper  temperature  of 
elimate.is  acknowledged  necefiary 
L  4  for 


for  the  excrcife  of  fever al  elegant 
arts,  and  perhaps  for  the  invefti- 
gation  of  many  ufeful  fciences,  yet 
the  hypothecs  which  fome  adopt 
is  far  from  fatisfactory  It  would 
not  be  eafy  to  find  a  reafon  upon 
their  principle,  why  the  Athenians 
ftiould  be  ingenious  and  the  The- 
bans  dull ;  for  whatever  may  have 
been  faid  of  the  fogs  of  Bceotia  in 
poetical  ridicule,  truth  would  tell 
us  that  it  was  the  thicknefs  of  intel- 
lect in  the  native  which  gave  the  cli- 
mate its  character,  and  not  the  cli- 
mate which  condenfed  and  clouded 
the  brains  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  natives 
of  old  Rome,  who  were  fo  diftin  - 
guifhed  in  fcience,  were  defective 
in  arts  i  their  painters.,  fculptors 
4  and 
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and  architects  were  Greeks ;  mo- 
dern Rome  on  the  contrary  has 
figured  more  in  arts  and  lefs  in 
fcience,  than  any  other  of  the  illu- 
minated Hates  of  Europe ;  if  her 
climate  in  the  mean  time  has  un- 
dergone an  alteration,  it  has  cer- 
tainly changed  for  the  worfe: 
Whereas  the  air  of  Madrid  by  the 
amendment  of  its  police  mtift  be 
-greatly  better,  than  it  was  when 
the  Auftrian  princes  fate  on  the 
throne;  and  if  climate  is  ever  to 
come  into  confederation,  as  a  mo- 
ving caufe  of  genius,  it  will  leave 
us  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  what  kind  of 
infpiration  could  be  drawn  from 
the  ftench  of  Madrid  in  times 
paft,  which  its  prefent  ftate  of  pu- 
rity is  not  competent  to  produce ; 

for 
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for  my  part  it  is  matter  of  lur~ 
prize  to  me,  not  only  how  talents 
could  be  exerted,  but  rather  how 
life  could  be  endured  in  fuch  an 
atmofphere.  If  men  will  abfo- 
lutely  account  for  every  thing  by 
fyftem,  let  them  take  that  of  cli^- 
mate,  it  will  ferve  as  well  as  .ano- 
ther :  But  to  fpeak  naturally  in  the 
cafe,  it  is  obfervable  and  without 
a  doubt  that  the  manners  are 
changing;  the  high-minded  inde- 
pendence of  the-  Arragonians  and 
the  fteady  dignity  of  the  Caftilians 
are  in  the  waine ;  the  churches  and 
convents  faturated  with  virtu  no 
longer  make  any  demands  upon 
the  artSv;  the  good  Fathers  have 
made  a  full  meal  and  are  fallen- 
afleep  after  it.  When  minifters  were 

chofen 
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g  hofen  from  the  body  of  the  Nobles* 
the  power,  of  the  ftate  was  often 
lodged  in  elegant  hands,  and  the 
whole  order  of  Grandees  feconded 
the  example  of  the  Crown  by  en- 
couraging talents ;  the  policy  of 
the  prefent  century  has  been  to  ex- 
clude the  Nobility  from  any  a6tive 
fhare  in  government,  and  undes 
the  made  of  Royal  jealoufy  who 
can  wonder  if  their  dignity  has 
drooped  ?  Though  the  ambition  of 
fubjedh  may  be  dangerous  to  a 
Throne,  it  is  oftentimes  glorious, 
to  a  ftate :  Shut  out  all  the  brighter 
profpe&s  of  life  from  the  view  of 
the  rifing  generations,  and  you 
will  foon  choak  the  fources  of  me- 
rit in  the  feeds  of  education def- 
pondency  quickly  ends  in  igno- 
rance. 
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ranee.  If  the  light  of  the  fun  is  to 
fhine  upon  none  but  mercenaries 
and  intruders,  the  natives  who  fit 
in  the  fhade  may  murmur  for  a 
while ;  but  when  the  darknefs 
thickens  and  the  night  falls  heavy 
upon  them,  their  faculties  will 
grow  torpid  and  they  will  fleep 
away  their  lives  and  their  refent- 
ments  in  lazinefs  and  oblivion  : 
When  the  dregs  of  the  vulgar  are 
fet  over  the  nobles  and  made  rulers 
of  the  people,  all  conditions  of 
men  will  be  overthrown,  no  one 
will  be  found  in  his  proper  clafs 
and  ftation  ;  the  elevated  party  will 
exhibit  but  an  awkward  imitation 
of  greatnefs,  and  by  how  much 
loftier  the  height  fo  much  lower 
will  be  the  fall  of  the  party  de- 

preffed. 
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prefTed.  Some  people  have  argued 
againft  monarchy  and  defpotifm, 
as  if  they  were  ,  death  to  all  the  li- 
beral arts ;  I  have  flightly  adverted 
to  this  opinion  in  the  foregoing 
pages  and  it  is  not  pleafant  to 
hold  an  argument  in  oppofition 
to  it ;  but  in  the  cafe  of  the  par- 
ticular art,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  prefent  difcuffion,  experience 
has  much  to  oppofe  to  the  advo- 
cate on  the  popular  fide  of  the 
•queftion ;  a  ftupid  tyrant  may  in- 
deed make  dreadful  havock  in 
the  arts,  and  condemn  whole  ma- 
gazines of  fcknce  to  the  flames ; 
■a  filly  one,  in  th«  wantonnefs  of 
mifchief,  may  find  paftime  in  de- 
facing Rafael  and  Corregio,  and 
Muley  Ilhmael  hirafelf  never  made 
6  .  more 
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more  deftruction  of  the  lives  of 
men,  than  fome  have  done  of  their 
reprefentatives  j  but  inftances  of 
this  fort  do  not  abound,  and  for 
the  true  deftru&ive  fpirit  of  bar- 
barifm  I  am  apt  to  think  nothing 
ever  equalled  your  thorough-paced 
fanatic  ;  fuch  levellers  of  mankind 
are  levellers  indeed,  and  the  an- 
nals of  their  triumphs  from  the 
facking  of  Rome  to  the  late  con- 
flagrations in  our  capital,  may  give 
the  challenge  to  all  that  defpotifm 
ever  did  from  the  foundation  of 
fociety. 

To  go  back  to  the  fubject  be- 
fore us,  it  is  but  juft  to  obferve 
that  the  public  works  of  the  pre- 
sent reigning  family  in  Spain  have 
t>een  both  numerous  and  magni- 
ficent 
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lieent;  at  the  fame  time  if  we 
were  to  enter  into  a  difcuffion  of 
particulars,  we  fhould  find  per- 
haps in  each  fome  reafon,  why  a 
public  work  has  failed  of  being  a 
public  benefit ;  to  employ  the  arts 
is  one  thing,  but  to  improve  them 
is  another:  The  fumptuous  gar- 
dens of  San  Udefonfo  involved  a- 
mazing  fums  j  they  gaveemploy- 
ment  toa  multitude  of  artifts,  who 
feem  to.  have  exhaufted  their  inge- 
nuity in  devifing  modes  of  tortu- 
ring nature  j  the  wildernefs  has  at 
length  with  much  reluctance  fub- 
mitced  to  the  regular  approaches 
of  dipt  hedges  and  formal  par- 
terres ;  the  mountain  rills  and  wa- 
ter-falls are  forced  into  pipes  and 
anade  to  fquirt  up  again  in  the 

ihapes 
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ihapcs  of  flower- bafkets  and  pyra* 
rnids  to  their  primitive  levels,  or 
to  trickle  down  a  flight  of  flairs 
into  the  oval  inclofure  of  a  marble 
bafin.  I  need  not  obferve  that 
thefe  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the 
French  tafte ;  the  courtiers  boaft 
of  them  and  perhaps  in  reality  ad- 
mire them  i  but  graver  people 
think  that  the  Wood-nymphs  of 
Caftile  are  not  benefited  by  being 
tricked  out  in  the  frippery  and 
furbelows  of  Verfailles. 

The  removals  of  the  Court  from 
one  Sitio  or  country  palace  to 
ainother  are  regular  to  a  day^  in 
truth  every  movement  of  the  pre- 
sent Sovereign,  whether  of  bufir.efs 
or  the  chace,  is  methodized  to  a 
minute ;  the  fpring  is  apportioned 

to 
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to  Aranjuez,  the  fummer  to  San 
Ildefonfo  where  the  heats  in  part 
are  avoided  by  pafiing  to  the 
northward  of  the  Guadaramas ; 
the  autumnal  months  are  fpent  at 
the  Efcorial  and  the  winter  at  the 
Pardo  ;  whilft  fome  occafional  but 
fparing  portions  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence are  beftowed  upon  the  capi- 
tal :  Of  all  thefe  royal  Sitios  fo- 
reigners have  generally  agreed  to 
give  the  preference  to  Aranjuez, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  deferves  to 
be  preferred:  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  elms  of  fo  magnificent  a 
growth ;  the  duels  which  are 
trained  from  the  Tagus  have  forced 
them  into  an  aftonifhing  luxuri- 
ance, and  the  difpofition  of  the 
avenues  and  gardens,  though  in  a 
-Vol.  II.  M  tafte 
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tafte  of  more  formality  than  is  now 
approved  of  in  England,  has  more 
local  merit  than  any  of  a  newer 
fafhion  would  be  found  to  have ; 
the  renegado  Tagus,  which  deferts 
.  its  native  kingdom  to  give  a  har- 
bour and  commerce  to  Lifbon, 
has  at  leaft  beftowed  verdure  and 
refreftiment  upon  Aranjuez  in  its 
paffage :  In  fome  of  the  fountains 
and  in  the  parterre  adjoining  to  the 
palace  there  are  famples  of  excel- 
lent fculpturej  in  particular  a 
groupe  by  Alexandro  Algardi  on 
the  pedeftal  of  which  Philip  the 
Hid  has  caufed  to  be  engraved  the 
date  of  the  year  1621  j  fome  Tri- 
tons by  Alonjo  Berruguete}  and  fome 
ftatues  by  Pompeyo  Leoni:  With 
refpect  to  the  palace  both  in  point 

of 
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t)f  ornament  and  convenience  much 
is  owing  to  the  improvements  made 
by  Philip  the  Vth  and  Ferdinand 
the  Vlth  i  the  new  chapel,  which 
has  been  erected  by  the  prefent 
King  upon  the  plan  of  the  royal 
architect  Sabatiniy  is  a  moft  exqui- 
fite  model  of  beauty  both  in  de- 
fign  and  execution. 

The  new  palace  of  Madrid,  as 
a  fingle  edifice,  is  probably  the 
greateft  work  in  Europe  of  the 
prefent  century.  The  antient  caftle 
of  Madrid  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  erected  by  King  Alonfo  the 
Vlth  and  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake i  Henry  the  lid  built  on  the 
fame  foundation,  and  Henry  the 
IVth  made  additions  to  the  edi- 
fice :  The  Emperor  Charles  in  the 
M  2  year 
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year  1537  began  to  modernize  and 
improve  this  palace,  but  made  no 
great  advances  for  the  remainder 
of  his  reign  ;  Philip  the  lid  was 
occupied  with  his  foundation  of 
the  Efcorial,  but  the  two  monarchs 
next  in  fucceflion  greatly  enlarged 
and  beautified  the  antient  ftruc- 
ture  ;  fome  works  were  alfo  added 
by  Charles  the  lid,  but  the  whole 
was  finally  reduced  to  alhes  on 
Chriftmas  evening  in  the  year  1734. 
This  event  determined  Philip  the 
Vth  to  erect  a  new  palace  upon  a 
fcale  of  confummate  magnificence; 
the  architect  he  chofe  for  this  pur- 
pofe  was  the  Abbe  Don  Felipe  Ju- 
tvarrai  a  perfon  of  fuperior  talents 
and  high  in  reputation  throughout 
all  Italy  for  many  eminent  works. 

.  8  This 
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This  man  was  born  at  Meffina  in 
1683,  he  ftudied  architecture  in 
Rome  under  the  Chevalier  Fon- 
tana :  The  King  of  Sardinia  made 
him  firft  royal  architect,  and  gave 
him  the  rich  abbey  of  Selve  :  He 
planned  feveral  buildings  in  Man- 
tua, Como,  Milan  and  Rome : 
He  went  to  Lifbon  with  permifTion 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  exe- 
cuted fome  defigns  for  the  King  of 
Portugal  in  that  capital.  Upon 
the  deftruCtion  of  the  palace  of 
Madrid  by  fire,  as  above-men- 
tioned, he  came  to  Spain  by  de- 
fire  of  Philip  the  Vthy  where,  in 
obedience  to  his  commifTion  he 
formed  a  model  in  wood  of  the 
moll  fuperb  edifice  in  the  world, 
containing  church,  library,  offices 
M  3  of 
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of  ftate  and  all  the  appendages  of 
royalty  in  the  greateft  extent  and 
fplendbr.  This  model  is  yet  in 
«xiftence  and  was  fhewn  to  me  by 
*#e  royal  architect  Sabatini  before- 
mentioned,  and  is  in  truth  a  won- 
derful production :  What  the  pa- 
face  of  Nero  may  have  been  I  can- 
not pretend  to  fay,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Verfailles  would  have 
flood  in  nQ  rank  of  competition 
with  this  of  Juvarra's,  had  it  been 
carried  into  execution ;  and  this  I 
was  informed  from  the  beft  autho- 
rity might  have  been  done  within 
the  expence  of  the  prefent  more 
contracted  edifice  ;  Philip  not  de- 
ciding fpeedily  upon  this  plan,  it 
became  in  time  matter  of  minifte- 
rial  difcufiion  and  cabal,  till  after 

much 
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much  irkfome  attendance  and  pro- 
craftination,  Juvarra  was  directed 
•with  many  fymptoms  of  disfavour 
to  lower  his  projects,  condemned 
as  extravagantly  vaft,  and  to  re- 
duce his  fcale  to  a  more  practi- 
cable proportion;  the  health  of 
the  architect  was  now  declining 
apace  j  the  vigour  of  a  mind  too 
fenfitive  for  a  court  was  exhaufted 
by  difappointment  and  chagrin,, 
and  the  prefent  plan,  which  com  - 
paratively with. the  other  is  but  the 
abortive  offspring  of  an  enfeebled 
parent,  was  foon  followed  by  his 
death :  The  author  being  dead,  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  many 
errata  crept  into  his  copy;  more 
would  have  followed,  if  the  timely 
interpoiition  of  Sabatini,  who  con- 
M  4  eluded 
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eluded  the  building,    had  not 
corrected  many  things  and  fup- 
.plied    others  with  diftinguifhed 
ability ;   an   inftance  of  this  is 
the   grand  ftair-cafe,   the  merit 
of  which  is  entirely  with  him,  and 
would  do  honour  to  the  court  of 
Auguftus :  The  file,  of  the  edi- 
fice upon  the  antient  foundation 
has  been  the  main  impediment 
and  caufe  of  many  difficulties  in 
the  conftruction  of  the  whole  it 
has  been  thought  neceffary  to  give 
it  fuch  a  foundation,  or  rather  em- 
bankment againft  the  hill,  after 
the  manner  of  the  terrace  of  the 
Adelphi,  that  as  much  mafonry 
has  been  expended  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  as  in  the  fu- 
perftruflure  j  Juvarra's  firft  ideas 

had 
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had  been  directed  to  a  fpot  with- 
out the  walls  of  Madrid,  where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  admitted 
of  a  much  greater  difplay  upon  the 
fame  fcale  of  expence;  and  it  can 
never  be  enough  lamented  that  ei- 
ther this  fituation,  or  that  of  the 
old  palace  of  the  Retiro  had  not 
been  chofen  in  preference  :  It  is 
placed  as  I  before  obferved  upon 
the  fite  of  the  antient  caftle,  on  the 
edge  of  a  fteep  hill  from  which 
there  is  a  precipitate  defcent  to  the 
river  Manfanares,  that  forms  a 
very  meagre  current  in  the  bot- 
tom :  This  river,  which  is  flattered 
with  a  very  handfome  bridge,  has 
its  fits  of  flowing,  when  the  fnow 
upon  the  neighbouring  mountains 
of  Guadarama  condefcends  to  melt 

and 
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and  make  a  vehicle  of  its  channel 
in  the  mean  time  it  Hands  in  no 
better  capacity,  as  an  auxiliary  to> 
the  town  of  Madrid,  than  by  ferv- 
ing  for  the  general  warning-tub  of 
the  place  s  as  an  ornament  to  the 
palace  it  contributes  little  elfe  in 
point  of  fpcftacle,,  but  crowds  of 
warning-women  not  the  faireft  or 
rhoft  filent  of  their  fpecies,  and 
rows  of  linen  of  every  fort,  fize 
and  defcription  in  ufe  for  either 
fex-  hang  up  to  dry  upon  its  banks 
in  view  of  the  apartments :  This 
palace,  however  faulty,  is  yet  re- 
fpectabie  in  its  exterior,  and  doubly 
fo  in  its  contents.  Sabatini>  who- 
conducted  the  fitting,  has  collected 
an  affemblageof  every  thing  fplen- 
did  and  ornamental   that  Spain 

could 
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could  offer  to  his  choice  j  fam- 
ples  of  the  rarefl  and  moft  beauti- 
ful marbles  from  the  quarries  of 
Grenada  and  Andalufia;  prodi- 
gious plates  of  glafs  from  the  royal 
fabric  at  San  Ildefonfo,  and  a  pro- 
fufion  of  porcelaine  from  the  ma- 
nufactory in  Madrid,  of  which  ma- 
terial one  entire  roof  is  modelled 
in  a  rich  and  fplendid  caprice,  not 
deficient  in  fhapes  or  colouring. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  in  dif- 
pofing  the  ground  between  it  and 
.the  river,  and  his  Majefty  is  now 
adding  wings  and  a  corps  of  {ta- 
bling, which  are  far  advanced. 
Befides  the  pictures  which  it  con- 
tains of  the  feveral  mafters,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  in  this  fliort 
review  j  there  are  many  of  the 

great 
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great  Italian  and  Flemifh  matters, 
who  -have  not  come  under  confi- 
deration  according  to  the  limitation 
of  my  plan  in  particular  the  mofb 
celebrated  picture  of  Rafael,  called 
the  Pa/mo  de  Sicilia  :  This  picture 
was  painted  by  Rafael  in  Rome  for 
the  church  of  our  Lady  dello  Spa- 
Jimo,  or  the  Agony,  and  thence  by 
contraction  called  Pafmo.  Mengs 
in  a  letter  written  to  Don  Antonio 
Ponz  a  royal  academician  of  Ma- 
drid, (which  letter  is  publifhed  not 
only  in  Ponz's  Viage  de  Efpana 
but  again  in  a  volume  of  Mengs' 
Works  collected  and  madep  ublic 
fince  his  death)  gives  a  long  and 
laboured  defcription  of  this  pic- 
ture. As  I  cannot  doubt  but  that 
thefc  remains  of  Mengs  will  foon 

find 
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find  an  Englifh  tranflator  and  be 
given  to  the  world  entire,  I  am  un- 
willing to  anticipitate  their  publi- 
cation by  any  partial  infertions  I 
fhould  elfe  be  happy  in  the  occa- 
fion  of  rendering  thefe  pages  more 
interefting  by  copying  into  them 
the  obfervations  of  an  Artift  and 
Author,  who  will  univerfally  be 
fuppofed  mafter  of  his  fubject.  I 
Ihould  doubt  if  Pafchall  ever  ftu- 
died  the  Bible  more  clofely  than 
Mengs  ftudied  Rafael :  He  ob- 
ferves  upon  this  picture  in  general 
that  all  the  world  have  given  tefti- 
mony  to  its  excellence,  with  an 
exception  of  one  depreciator  only 
in  the  perfon  of  Count  Malvafia. 
"Ponz  quotes  fome  paflages  from 
Malvafia  refpecling  this  very  pic- 
ture i 
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fare  j  I  have  not  feen  Malvafia's 
publication;  but  from  thefe  quota- 
tions it  appears  that  his  intention  is 
to  run  a  companion  between  the 
Roman  fchool  and  that  of  Bologna, 
in  contradiction  to  the  general  opi- 
nion for  preferring  the  former; 
with  this  defign  Malvafia  brings 
Rafael  and  Guido  Afpertini  toge- 
ther under  review,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  his  examination  flight- 
ingly  adverts  to  the  picture  above- 
mentioned,  faying  that  Philip  the 
IVth  of  Spain  was  betrayed  into 
the  purchafe  by  the  encomiums, 
which  Vafari  had  lavifhly  pub- 
limed  of  it,  and  which  he  would 
infinuate  far  exceeded  its  merit. 
This  publication  of  Malvafia  drew 
an  anfwer  from  the  celebrated  Ca- 
non 
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non  Don  Vicente  Victoria  of 
Valencia,  a  difciple  of  the  Roman 
fchool,  and  a  painter  of  consider- 
able eminence  j  the  work  was 
wrote  in  Italian  and  publifhed  at 
Rome  in  1703  in  fix  books,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Lovers  of  Paint- 
ing. The  -controverfy  was  now 
fairly  fet  on  foot,  and  difputants 
were  not  wanting  to  enlift  on  either 
fide :  The  fchool  of  Bologna  was 
piqued  to  fupport  their  champion, 
however  defperate  the  conteft,  and 
Juan  Pedro  Zanoti,  a  painter  of 
that  city,  took  up  the  defence  of 
Malvafia  and  entered  the  lifts 
-againft  the  ingenious  Canon  of 
Valencia  :  How  much  farther  the 
'Controverfy  proceeded,  I  have  not 
-been  interefted  to  enquire  :  Vic- 
5  toria, 
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toria,  as  quoted  by  Ponz,  obferves 
that  Philip  the  IVth,  whofe judge- 
ment was  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, held  this  picture  in  the 
higheft  admiration  and  efteem  j 
and  that  fo  far  from  warranting 
the  infinuation  of  Malvafia  that  he 
had  been  drawn  in  by  the  praifes 
of  Vafari  to  make  a  lofing  bargain 
with  the  Monks  of  Palermo,  he 
always  diftinguifhed  this  inefti- 
mable  piece  from  all  others  in  his 
collection  by  terming  it  la  Joy  a. 
The  agreement  which  he  made 
with  the  Convent  of  our  Lady 
dello  Spafimo  was  for  the  annual 
rent  of  one  thoufand  fcudi;  and 
the  fubjedt  of  the  compofition  be- 
ins  that  of  our  Saviour  bearing; 
his  Crofs  to  Mount  Calvary,  Phi- 
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lip  affixed  the  picture  to  the  high 
altar  of  his  royal  chapel  in  Ma- 
drid it  has  lately  been  annexed 
to  the  collection  in  the  palace,  and 
Mengs  in  his  remarks  upon  it,  ad- 
verting to  this  difparaging  account 
given  by  Malvafia,  treats  his  opi- 
nion and  the  whole  of  his  pub- 
lication with  a  contemptuous  fe- 
verity,  which  all  who  are  advo- 
cates for  the  fuperiority  of  the  Ro- 
man fchool  will  think  this  author 
deferves.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  ineftimable  picture  was  fortu- 
nately weighed  up  out  of  the  fea,. 
in  which  it  had  funk  and  as  it  is 
faid  without  any  material  damage, 
but  of  this  latter  fact  I  am  in- 
clined to  doubt,  at  lead  if  this  ac- 
cident was  the  occafioh  of  "the  re- 
Vol.  IT.  N  pair 
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pair  by  which  it  has  evidently  fuf- 
fered.    The  fubjedtof  this  picture 
as  before-mentioned,  is  that  of  the 
Saviour  bearing  hisCrofsto  Mount 
Calvary,  defigned  in  the  back- 
ground, and  he  is  in  that  imme- 
diate action  of  prophecy,  in  which 
he  fays  to  the  women  who  fur- 
round  him  weeping,  Daughters  of 
Jerufalem,  weep  not  for  me,  &c. 
&V.    The  mother  of  Jefus  is  de- 
fcribed  in  a  fupplicating  pofture 
interceding  for  pity  from  the  fol- 
diers  and  fpeclators  for  her  Son, 
who  exhaufted  with  fatigue  and 
anguim  has  fallen  to  the  earth  un- 
der the  weight  of  that  inftrument 
of  torture,  with  which  he  is  pro- 
ceeding to  execution.    Saint  John 
and  the  two  Maries  compofe  the 

groupe 
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groupe  about  the  Mother  of  our 
Lord:  Mary  Magdalen  is  in  the 
aft  of  addrefllng  herfelf*  to  the  Sa- 
viour ;  his  action  is  undefcribably 
touching  and  fignificant]  with  his 
richt  hand  he  embraces  the  Crofs 
under  which  he  is  finking  j  his  left- 
is  ftretched  out  in  a  fcile  of  great 
expreffion  and  grandeur  fuitable  to 
thofe  moving  and  folemn  predic- 
tions which  he  is  delivering ;  the- 
attitudes  and  employments  of  the 
guards  and  fpeclators  in  beautiful 
gradation  compofe  the  minifterial' 
and  fubfervient  parts  in  the  tra- 
gedy and  compleat  its  pathos„ 
One  foldier  unfeelingly  drags  the 
divine  fufferer  by  a  cord  drawn 
tightly  round  his  waiftj  another 
ftrives  to  replace  the  crofs  upon  his 
N  i  Ihoulder 
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fhoulder  with  one  hand,  and  armed 
with  a  lance  in  the  other  in  a  me- 
nacing attitude  urges  him  to  re- 
fume  his  burthen  j  a  third,  whom 
the  fpe&acle  appears  to  have  in- 
fpired  withfome  imprefTionof  pity, 
is  aflifting  to  fupport  the  weight 
of  the  crofs,  and  in  a  beautiful 
manner  contrails  the  rclentlefs 
brutality  of  his  comrades.  The 
countenance  of  the  Saviour  is  a 
compofition  that  can  only  refult 
from  the  pureft  imagination  and 
the  moft  perfect  execution  :  Art 
perhaps  never  equalled  it  and  na- 
ture cannot  exceed  it,  nor  is  the 
expremon  fuch  as  mere  humanity, 
without  a  fupernatural  alliance 
with  the  Deity,  can  be  fuppofcd 
to  have ;  it  :s  impregnated  with 

all 
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till  that  divinity,  which  facred 
ftory  gives  to  the  perfon  defigned; 
no  fcrfow  was  ever  more  deeply 
painted  ;  the  eyes  are  fuffufed  with 
tears,  the  forehead  and  temples 
bathed  in  blood  which  diftils  from 
the  crown  of  thorns,  yet  the  di- 
vine beauty  of  the  vifage  is  nor. 
difturbed,  nor  its  majefty  impair- 
ed ;  meeknefs  and  resignation  are 
truly  charactered,  but  it  is  a  meek- 
nefs that  does  not  detract  from 
dignity,  and  a  resignation  that  has 
no  connection  with  defpair ;  a  look 
of  celeftial  benevolence,  which 
feems  to  triumph  over  affliction, 
illuminates  the  whole  vifage  and 
feizes  the  attention  of  the  fpecta- 
tor  with  irreliftible  force:  With 
refpect  to  general  effect:,  it  al- 
N  3  ways 
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ways  appeared  to  me  that  there 
was  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  com- 
pofition  j  the  carnations  are  all 
remarkably  brown  and  ruddy  (in 
his  manner)  nor  are  the  figures 
and  objects  in  the  back-ground 
kept  down  and  foftened  as  they 
are  feen  in  nature  :  Thefe  defefts 
in  part  may  well  be  owing  to  un~ 
ikilful  retouches  and  bad  modes 
of  cleaning  and  varnifhing;  one 
remarkable  circumftance  is  that  of 
a  leg  amongft  the  groupe  without 
an  owner ;  a  redundancy  which 
the  author  could  never  be  guilty 
of,  and  a  collateral  proof  of  the 
bad  hands  through  which  it  has 
pafTed. 

The  King  o,f  Spain  is  poffeffed 
of  a  few,  fmall  pieces  by  Corregio, 

the 
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the  principal  of  which  is  a  Chrill 
in  the  Garden,  a  piece  of  Angular 
fweetnefs  and  coloured  with  afto- 
nifhing  contrivance.  There  are 
examples  of  both  the  PoujJins>  but 
not  many  ;  fome  of  Paul  Veronefe, 
Tintoret,  Pedro  de  Cortona,  and 
fome  compofitions  and  heads  by 
Vandyke  in  his  belt  manner;  there 
are  alfo  fome  portraits  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  particularly  one  of  Anna 
Boleyn  very  beautiful  but  in  a 
meretricious  caft  with  a  moft  arch 
infmuating  leer.  The  paintings 
of  the  Baffans  hiftorical  as  well  as 
paftoral,  including  thofe  in  the 
palace  of  the  Buen  Retiro,  would 
of  themfelves  form  a  very  fplendid 
and  valuable  colleClion  :  There 
are  fome  pictures  by  Guido  Kbem* 
N  4  the 
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the  principal  of  which  is  a  Lucre- 
tia  in  the  Buen  Retiro  very  much 
refembkng  that  in  the  pofieffion 
of  the  Duke  of  Dorfet  at  Knole. 
There  are  feveral  fpecimens  of 
the  earliefb  mafters,  which  in  a 
colle&ion  of  fuch  compafs  and  va- 
riety, forming  as  it  were  a  regular 
feries  and  hiftory  of  the  art,  are 
)vMf  intitled  to  their  place.  A 
fpectator  naturally  regards  thefe 
inftances  of  revivifcence  in  the  art 
with  favour  and  refpedl ;  we  fee 
them  with  the  fame  fort  of  plea- 
sure with  which  we  contemplate 
the  firft  returns  of  life  after  its 
temporary  fufpenfion :  Their  im- 
perfections demand  our  excufe  and 
their  weaknefs  like  that  of  infancy 
engages  our  pity;  the  different 

manner 
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manner,  in  which  we  are  affected 
by  viewing  an  art  in  its  advance 
from  what  we  feel  when  we  con- 
fider  it  in  its  decline,  is  very  ob- 
fervable  and  at  the  fame  time 
eafily  accounted  for;  an  object  by 
which  the  mind  is  led  up  and  made 
to  look  forward  to  perfection  com- 
municates ideas  far  more  pleafing 
than  thofe  which  retrospection  in- 
fpires :  we  look  with  very  differ- 
ent eyes  upon  the  matter  of  Ra- 
fael from  thofe  with  which  we 
fcrutinize  his  fcholars:  The  hard 
and  inharmonious  figures  of  Per- 
rugino  and  Durero  are  admitted  by 
collectors  with  reverence  and  ef- 
teem,  whilft  the  flight  and  hafty 
productions  of  Sebajlian  Conca  and 
his  degenerated  fchool  convey  to 

all 
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all  true  judges  little  elfe  but  indig- 
nation or  regret ;  in  fhort  there  is 
little  after  the  death  of  the  Car- 
rachis  produced  by  the  arts  in 
Italy,  which  is  not  painful  to  con- 
template. Many  people  of  great 
reputed  judgment  have  regarded 
Mengs  as  the  one  bright  luminary 
of  modern  times  in  Spain  a  man 
would  pay  his  court  very  ill  who 
did  not  applaud  him,  and  fome  of 
his  enthufiaftic  admirers  join  his 
editor  Azara  in  comparing  him  to 
Rafael  and  Corregio.  Some  parti- 
culars of  this  painter's  hiftory  I 
have  extracted  from  Azara's  pub- 
lica  ior,  by  which  we  are  informed 
that  his  family  was  originally  ofLu- 
fatia,  but  had  migrated  from  thence 

to 
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to  Hamburgh  where  his  grandfa- 
ther fettled  for  a  time,  and  from 
then  ce  pti  fifed  to  Copenhagen ;  this 
man  had  a  very  numerous  iffue, 
and  when  the  father  of  our  painter 
v/as  born  he  had  him  ehriftened  by 
the  name  of  Iihmael,  in  purfuancc 
of  a  filly  whim  which  (truck  him 
of  opening  the  Bible  and  taking 
the  firft  name  in  the  firft  leaf  that 
his  eye  chanced  to  light  upon : 
Iihmael  was  put  to  fuch  mafters  as 
Copenhagen  afforded  to  learn  to 
paint :  He  married  the  daughter  * 
of  one  Cofre  a  Frenchman,  under 
whom  he  ftudied  painting  in  oils, 
but  his  wife  objecting  to  the  fcent, 
he  diverted  his  talents  thencefor- 
wards  to  miniatures,  and  probably 

made 
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made  no  great  facrifice  by  his  gal- 
lantry. Soon  after  this  marriage 
he  left  Copenhagen  upon  the  plea 
of  avoiding  an  epidemic  diftemper, 
and  took  his  peregrination  through 
feveral  of  the  German  courts,  and 
in  Aufig  in  Bohemia,  a  town  on 
the  borders  of  Saxony,  on  the  12th 
day  of  March  1728  was  born  An- 
tonio Rafael  Mengs,  fo  named  in 
honour  of  thofe  great  mafters  An- 
tonio Alegri  de  Corregio  and  Rafael 
by  thefe  founding  characters  our 
*  infant  painter  was  ufhered  into 
life;  Ifhmael  in  fome  opinions 
having  been  guided  by  a  kind  of 
prophetical  choice  in  preferring 
thefe  names  to  his  own,  from 
which  he  feems  to  have  inherited 
little  elfe  but  the  vagrant  character 

of 
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of  his  Arabic  appellation,  and  the 
uncontroulab.e  exercife  of  paternal 
tyranny  in  full  meafure  and  ex- 
tent.   Ifhmael  began   very  early 
to  inftruct  his  fon  in  the  principles 
of  drawing,  and  as  he  ihifted  his 
quarters  from  Aufig  to  Drefden 
better  opportunities  occurred  for 
advancing  his  education.    In  the 
year  174 1  he  took  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  continued  him  under  his 
own  tuition  :  Auguftus  the  Hid 
of  Poland  had  made  Ifhmael  one 
of  his  royal  painters  during  his 
abode  at  Drefden,  and  Antonio  was 
now  employed  by  his  father  in  co- 
pying fome  pictures  of  Rafael  for 
the  King  in  miniature  which  were 
fcnt  to  Drefden.  After  three  years 
refidencc  in  Rome,  during  which 
1  o  his 
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his  father  rigidly  confined  him  to 
his  ftudies,  he  returned  to  Dref- 
den  ;  here  he  wasconftituted  King's 
painter  with  a  falary,  and  after  a 
time  made  a  fecond  journey  to 
Rome  j  he  painted  miniatures  in 
compliance  with  his  father's  predi- 
lection for  his  own  branch  of  the 
art,  during  the  firfh  four  years  of 
his  refidence,  after  which  he  com- 
menced his  career  upon  a  greater 
fcale  and  exhibited  a  Holy  Family 
of  his  own  compofition  which  was 
greatly  applauded;  his  inclination 
was  to  fix  himfelf  in  Rome,  hav- 
ing married  a  young  woman  by 
name   Margarita   Guazzi,  from' 
whom  he  had  modelled  the  head 
of  the  Madona  in  the  Holy  Family 
above-mentioned    in  .this  inclina- 
- . ;  j  tion 
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tion  he  was  over-ruled  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  in  a  manner  compelled 
to  return  to  Saxony,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  1749;  Mengs  though 
married  and  eftablifhed  as  an  artift 
of  reputation,  was  by  no  means 
emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of 
his  father ;  and  although  the  King 
was  fo  gracious  as  to  enlarge  his 
penuon,  he  found  his  fituation 
rendered  fo  miferable  and  his  health 
andfpirits  fo  impaired  by  Iflimael's 
unfatherly  treatment,  that  he  foli- 
cited  and  obtained  the  royal  leave  to 
return  with  his  wife  and  an  infant 
daughter  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
in  1752;  he  foon  recovered  his 
health  in  this  city,  and  one  of  the 
firft  works  he  performed  was  the 
copy  which  he  made  for  the  prefent 
9  Duke 
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Duke  of  Northumberland  of  Ra- 
fael's School  of  Athens :  He  was 
now  in  great  embarraffment  of  cir- 
cumftances,  his  falary  in  Drefdcn 
having  ceafed  upon  the  diftrefTes 
in  which  Kino;  Aurniftus  became 

O  ZD 

involved  by  the  war;  he  worked 
for  his  maintenance  at  low  prices, 
and  with  much  pains  gained  a  very 
fcanty  fupport  chiefly  by  painting 
frefcos.  He  had  made  an  excur- 
fion  to  Naples  to  fulfil  a  commif- 
fion  he  had  received  from  King 
Auguftus,  and  in  that  expedition 
became  known  to  Charles  the  Hid 
of  Spain,  then  King  of  Naples, 
who  upon  fucceeding  Ferdinand 
theVIth  loft  no  time  in  fending  for 
Mengs  to  Madrid,  offering  him 
through  the  channel  of  the  miniiter 

Rod  a, 
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R'oda,  then  relident  in  Rome,  a 
very  confiderable  falaryj  Mengs 
could  not  hefitate  to  accept  thefe 
liberal  propofals   and  arrived  at 
Madrid  in  176 1 .    He  was  at  firft 
employed  in  frefcos  and  painted 
the  cieling  of  the  Graces  in  the' 
King's  anti-chamber,  the  cieling 
of  the  Aurora   in  the  Queen's 
apartment   and  the  altar  of  the 
King's  private  Oratory  on  the  fub- 
je6t  of  the  Nativity.  Amongfl 
feveral  eafel  pictures  his  composi- 
tion of  the  Dead  Chrift  with  the- 
Mother,  Sr.  John,  Mary  Magda- 
len and  other  attendant  characters 
is  the  moft  confiderable;  of  this 
-  groupe  the  figure  of  St.  John  is 
far  the  moft  impafiioned  produc- 
tion of  the  author..  Mengs  through 
Vol.  II.  O  his 
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his  whole  life  devoted  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  his  art,  at  which  he  la- 
boured without  the  neceffary  re- 
laxations of  exercife  or  fociety. 
He  had  left  his  wife  and  family  at 
Rome  i  oppreffed  with  melancholy 
^nd  threatened  by  the  approaches 
of  a  eonfumption,  he  found  it  ne- 
ceffary to  betake  himfelf  without 
lofs  of  time  to  the  more  friendly 
climate  of  Rome,  to  which  the 
King  with  his  ufual  benignity  ac- 
ceded; his  infirmity  conftrained 
him  to  halt  at  Monaco,  where  he 
began  to  recover,  and  during  his 
convalefcence  painted  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Nativity ;  in 
this  piece  the  light  is  managed  in 
the  way  of  Corregio's  Nocbe,  and 
as   a  fecujity  againft  injury  its 

royal 
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.royal  pcffefTor  has  covered  it  widi 
a  magnificent  -glafs  j  amongft  the 
fhepherds  the  painter  has  inferted 
his  own  portrait.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Rome  he  engaged  in  a  con- 
fiderable  undertaking  for  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  This  and  the  pre- 
tence of  health  engaged  him  for  a 
term  of  three  years  nor  did  he  re- 
turn at  length  to  Madrid  but  with 
-evident  reluctance  and  after  every 
poflible  procraftination  and  delay. 
His  Royal  Mafter  received  him 
neverthelefs  with  his  accuftomed 
condefcenfion,  accepted  his  ex- 
cufes  and  continued  him  in  his 
pay  and  employ :  He  now  com- 
pofed  the  deling  of  the  great  fa- 
loon  of  the  palace  at  Madrid,  in 
^vhich  he  has  defcribed  the  apo- 
O  2  theofis 
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theofis  of  the  Emperor  Trajaa ;  a 
fubjeel:  felected  with  judgement 
and  executed  in  a  ftile  of  grand 
difplay.  A  refidence  of  little  more 
than  two  years  and  incefTant  appli- 
cation again  impaired  the  confti- 
tution  of  Mengs  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  he  plainly  perceived  Spain  was 
a  climate  in  which  he  could  no 
longer  exift,  and  he  for  the  laft 
time  quitted  Madrid  and  repaired 
to  Rome  with  plenary  indulgence 
and  an  augmented  fripend  from 
his  munificent  matter  :  To  this  ca- 
pital of  the  antient  arts  his  wifhes 
always  pointed,  and  his  wafted 
fpirits  feltafrefh  return  of  vigour, 
as  he  approached  the  favourite 
fpot,  to  which  he  finally  refolved 
to  devote  his  future  days:  The 

death 
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death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
faithfully  and  fondly  attached  foon 
reverfed  thefe  happy  profpe£fo"; 
the  melancholy  in  which  he  be- 
came involved  by  this  event  and 
the  change  of  habits  thereby  en- 
tailed upon  him  brought  back  his 
old  difordersandfuperadded  many 
new  complaints;  in  this  ftate  of 
defperation  he  p,yr^  himfelf  into 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  empiric, 
and  by  perfifting  in  his  medicines 
upon  the  credit  of  fuch  nattering 
profeflions  as  are  ufual  with  this 
tribe  of  pretenders,  his  mattered 
conftitution  yielded  to  the  violence 
of  an  unfeafonable  dofe  of  phyfic 

and  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years 
and  three  months  Antonio  Rafael 

X!?np  departed  'this-  life.  The 
O  3  works 
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works  of  Mengs  in  the  royal  pof- 
feffion  confift  of  the  frefcos  of  the- 
Trajan^  T'he  Graces  and  The Aurora 3 
which  are  cielings  •,  the  altar-piece 
of  the  privateOratory  he  repainted 
in  oil :  There  are  feventeen  eafel 
pictures  in  the  palace  of  Madrid,, 
exclufiveof  the  Annunciation  lately 
arrived  from  Rome ;  this  picture 
was  the  laft  work  of  his  life  and 
has  not  received'his  frnifeing  hand  -% 
it  was  not  hung  up  when  I  faw  it, 
being  juft  taken  out  of  the  pack- 
ing-cafe. The  picture  of  the  Dead 
Chrift  is  in  my  opinion  the  beft  of 
the'  above  number;  the  figures 
are  of  the  natural  fize  :  The  Nati- 
vity, which  is  covered  with  a 
fingle  plate  of  glafs>  is  nine  feet 
ten  inches  by  fevenj  that  of  the 
a  Dead 
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DeadChrift  is  confiderably  bigger 
Thefe  three  pictures  of  the  Death 
of  Chrift,  the  Nativity  and  the 
Annunciation,  compofed  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life  and  at  dif- 
ferent places,  the  firft  being  paint- 
ed at  Madrid  and  the  two  laft  at 
Rome,  are  the  compofitions  that 
rnuft  decicle  his  reputation  :  In  the 
palace  of  Aranjuez  there  are  feve- 
ral  portraits  and   a  Crucifixion 
which  hangs  in  the  King's  bed- 
chamber :  The  Prince  of  Anurias, 
has  two  pictures,  one  of  which  is, 
a  Holy  Family  in  his  elegant  Ca- 
fino  at  the  Efeorial :  The  Infants, 
Don  .Gabriel  and  Don  Luis  and 
many  Grandees  and  other  diflin- 
guifhed  perfons  haye   pieces-  of 
this  author,  moft,  of  which  are 
portraits  i  Azara  enumerates  feven- 

04  ty- 
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ty-three,  pictures  of  Mengs  exit- 
ing in  Spain. 

Living  authors  rarely  find  in 
the  voice  of  the  public  their  pro- 
per level,  and  this  artift  fo  lately 
died  that  fufficient  time  has  not 
yet  elapfed  to  cool  the  heats  of 
partifans,  and  to  let  the  difpaf- 
fionate  and  judicious  weigh  his 
merits  in  their  proper  fcale.  This 
cannot  be  fairly  done  by  any  one 
who  has  not  feen  his  works  in 
Spain:  It  is  in  that  court  only 
where  the  witneffes  can  be  called 
to  his  character  whofe  evidence 
ought  to  lead  the  opinion  of  fuch 
as  fit  :  in  judgment  on  his  merits  : 
There  he  will  literally  be  feen. al- 
ways in  the  heft  light.  ;  if  indeed 
that.be  the  beft  light  Ifor  any  .mo- 
dern 
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•dern  author's  works  fo  to,  predo- 
minate in  a  collection  of  the  firft 
artifts  of  the  world,  as  to  make 
what  moft  people  will  think  his 
fuperiors  fecede  and  give  place 
upon  every  occafion.  Yet  this  Is 
evidently  the  cafe ;  predilection 
cannot  go  further ;  not  that  I 
would  be  mi  funder  flood  to  arraign 
the  principle  of  partiality  to  a  liv- 
ing artift ;  no  flattery,  no  warmth 
of  favour  fhort  of  that  which 
tends  to  leffen  his  induftry  or 
impair  his  intellects  can  in  fuch 
a  cafe  be  too  much:  Accurfed  be 
that  difpofition,  wherefoever  it  is 
found,  which  can  praife  no  times 
but  thofe  which  are  gone  by ;  it 
is  eafy  to  know  that  fuch  encomi- 
ums are  the  effects  of  fpleen  under  - 

the 
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the  affumption  of  candour :  One 
applauding  fentence  beftowed  up- 
on contemporary  genius  is  more 
to  the  credit  of  the  givei\  than 
volumes  of  hiftorical  panegyric  j  it 
is  like  the  mite  of  the  widow 
thrown   into   the  mafs    of  the 
treafury,   a  contribution  to  be 
«efpe£ted  not  fo  much  for  the. 
value  of  the  offering,  as  for  be- 
ing the  tribute  of  the  heart :  Be 
vivis  nil  nifi  bonum^  de  mortuis  nil 
niji  verum3  is  a  noble  reading  of 
Johnfon's:   He    kas  faid  many 
things  well,  but  he  never  faid  any 
thing  better  than  this:  Why  mould 
we  fo  defpair  of  contemporary  me- 
rit, as  if  a  painter  never  could 
arife  to   equal   them  that  went 
before  ?  Let  us  not  bring  on  the 
competition 
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competition  by  lowering  the  dead,, 
but  by  raifing  the  living:  So  far 
therefore  as  this  finking  prefer- 
ence in  favour  of  Mengs  had  efFecl: 
in  calling  forth  his  exertions  and 
fortifying  his  genius  by  a  due  pro- 
portion of  felf-confidence  and  pro- 
per opinion  it  appears  to  have 
been  kingly  and  meritorious: 
Mengs  himfelf  with  all  his  idolatry 
for  Rafael  thinks  the  world  has; 
produced  artifts  with  which  he 
cannot  come  into  competition,  and; 
what  is  fingular  in  the  opinion  is, 
that  he  does  not  refer  to  the  works, 
of  the  Grecian  fculptors,  but  to 
their  painters  for  that  perfection^ 
that  idea  of  confummate  beauty,, 
which  he  finds  wanting  in  his  own 
great  model.    But  as  Mengs  takes 

up 
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qp  his  idea  of  the  fuperioiky  ot 
die  antient  painters  entirely  upon 
hypothecs,  and  no  reference  being 
to  be  had  to  ocular  conviction, 
which  alone  can  fettle  the  qucfticn, 
the  world  will  gain  more  by  the 
ingenuity  of  his  conjectures,  than 
truth  will  by  his  difcovery.  There 
are  other  pofitions  equally  new  in 
his  pofthumous  publication,  which 
I  fhall  be  glad  to  lee  canvaffed  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  candid  criticifm. 
Mengs  loved  the  truth,  but  he  did 
not  always  find  it  out  j  under  all 
the  difadvantages  of  a  contracted 
education,   and  fowered  by  the 
infupportable  feverity  of  his  fa- 
ther's difciplinc,  his  habit  became 
iaturnine  and  morofe  and  his  man- 
ners unfocial  and  inelegant :  He. 

had 
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had  a  great  propenfity  for  fpeak- 
ing  what  are  called  plain  truths, 
but  which  oftentimes  in  fa£t  are 
no  truths  at  all :  His  biographer 
and  editor  Azara  has  given  us  an 
inftance  of  this  fort  in  a  reply  he 
made  to  Pope  Clement  XIV.  His 
Holinefs  had  afked  Mengs's  opi- 
nion of  fome  pictures  he  had  col- 
lected at  Venice  :  They  are  good 
for  nothing,  faid  Mengs :  How  fo  ? 
rejoined  his  Holinefs,  they  have 
been  highly  commended;  naming 
a  certain  painter  as  his  authority 
for  their  merit  :  Moft  Holy  Fa- 
ther, replied  Mengs,  we  are  both 
jprofefTors  of  the  fame  art ;  he  ex- 
tols what  he  cannot  equal,  and  I 
depreciate  what  I  amfenfible  I  can 
excel.  N.  y.  yo  Jomos  dos  pre- 
3  fifires 
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fefores :  El  uno  alaba  lo  que  es  ju- 
perior  a  fu  esfera  y  el  otro  vitupera 
lo  que  h  es  Jv.perior.  I  fhould  fuf- 
pe£t  that  Clement  thought  very 
little  the  worfe  of  his  pictures,  and 
not  much  the  better  of  Mengs  for 
his  repartee.  Whether  Mengs 
really  thought  with  contempt  of 
art  which  was  inferior  to  his  own, 
J  will  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but 
•that  he  was  apt  to  fpeak  contemp  - 
tuoufly  of  artifts  fuperior  to  him- 
felf  I  am  inclined  to  believe : 
Azara  tells  us  that  he  pronounced 
of  the  academical  lectures  of  our 
Reynolds,  that  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  miflead  young  ftudents  in- 
to error,  teaching  nothing  but 
thole  fuperficial  principles  which 
he  plainly  avers  are  all  that  the 

author 
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author  himfelf  knows  of  the  art 
he  profeffes.  Del  libro  moderno  del 
Sr.  Raynolds,  Ingles,  decia  que  es 
una  obra,  que  puede  conducir  Us  jo^ 
venes  al  error  \  pofque  fe  queda  en 
los  principios  fuperficiales  que  conoce 
folamente  a  quel  autor.  Azara  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  fay  that 
Mengs  was  of  a  temperament  cole- 
rico  y  adufio,  and  that  his  bitter 
and  fatyrical  turn  created  him  in- 
finites agraviados  y  quejofos.  When 
his  hiftorian  and  friend  fays  this 
there  is  no  occafion  for  me  to  repeat 
the  remark.  If  the  genius  of 
Mengs  had  been  capable  of  pro- 
ducing acompofition  equal  to  that 
o{ the  tragic  and  pathetic  Ugolino, 
I  am  perfuaded  fuch  a  fentence  as 
the  above  would  never  ru-.ve  pafTed 

Jiis 
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his  lips;  but  flattery  made  him 
vain  and  ficknefs  rendered  him 
peevifh ;  he  found  himfelf  at  Ma- 
drid in  a  country  without  rivals,, 
and  becaufe  the  arts  had  travelled 
out  of  his  fight  he  was  difpofed  to. 
think  they  exifted  nowhere  but  on. 
his  own  pallet.     The  time  per- 
haps is  at  hand,  when  our  virtuoli 
will  extend  their  route  to  Spain, 
and  ofthefe  fome  one  will  probably, 
be  found,  who,  regarding  with  juft. 
indignation  thefe  dogmatical  de- 
crees of  Mengs3  will  take  in  hand 
the  examination  of  his  paintings, 
which  I  have  now  enumerated ; 
and  we  may  then  be  told  with  the 
authority  of  fcience,  that  his  Na- 
tivity, though  fo  fplendidly  en- 
cafed,  an',1  covered  with  fuch  care,. 

that 
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that  the  very  winds  of  Heaven  are 
not  permitted  to  vifit  its  face  too 
roughly,  would  have  owed  more  to 
the  chryftal  than  it  does  in  fome 
parts  at  leafl  had  it  been  lefs  trans- 
parent than  it  is ;  that  it  difcq- 
vers  an  abortive  and  puifny  bam- 
bino which  feems  copied  from  a 
bottle that  Mengs  was  an  artift 
who  had  feen  much,  and  invented 
little ;  that  he  difpenfes  neither 
life  nor  death  to  his  figures,  ex- 
cites no  terror,  roufes  no  paffions, 
and  rifques  no  flights  j  that  by 
ftudying  to  avoid  particular  de- 
fects, he  incurs  general  ones,  and 
paints  with  tamenefs  and  fervility ; 
that  the  contracted  fcale  and  idea 
of  a  painter  of  miniatures,  as  which 
he  was  brought  up,  is  to  be  traced 
Vol.  II.  P  in 
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in  all  or  moft  of  his  compofitiorrs, 
in  which  afinimed  delicacy  of  pen- 
cil exhibits  the  Hand  of  the  Artift, 
but  gives  no  emanations  of  the 
Soul  of  the  Matter  j  if  it  is  beauty, 
it  does  not  warm  if  it  is  forrow, 
it  excites  no  pity  :  That  when  the 
Angel  announces  the  falutation  to 
Mary  it  is  a  meffenger  that  has 
•neither  ufed  difpatch  in  the  errand, 
nor  grace  in  the  delivery ;  that 
although  "Rubens  was.by  one  of  his 
oracular  fayings  condemned  to  tire 
ignominious  dullnefs  of.  a- 'Dutch 
tranflator,  Mengs  was  as  capable 
of  painting  Rubens1  s  Adoration,  as 
.he-was  of  creating  the  Star  in  the 
Ea-fl:  that  ufhered  the  Magi :  But 
thefe  -are  q-ueftioris  above  my,  ca- 
pacity^, i  refign  Mengs  to.  abler 
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critics,  and  Reynolds  to  better 
defenders ;  well  contented  that 
pofterity  mould  admire  them  both, 
and  well  affured  that  the  fame  of 
our  countryman  is  eftablimed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  envy  or  detrac- 
tion. 

Of  the  marbles,  which'  compofe 
fo  beautiful  .a  part  of  the  fitting  in 
the  royal  apartments,  I  mould  be 
glad  fome  fuch  particular  defcripr 
tion  might  be  given  by  our  travel- 
lers, who  print;  their  journals,  as 
would  attract  the  attention  of  this 
kingdom  to  the  extraction  of  thofe 
precious  materials  from  fuch  parts 
of  Spain  at  leaft  as  border  on  the 
ocean  or  Mediterranean;  I  made 
a  collection  in  Madrid  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fix  different  Ipe- 
P  2  cimens. 
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cimens,  which  I  brought  to  Eng* 
land,  and  had  free  and  liberal  per- 
miflion  from  his  Catholic  Majefty 
to  have  applied  to  his  royal  archi- 
tect Sabatini  for  blocks  or  flabs 
from  any  of  the  refpeclive  quarries, 
if  fuch  had  been  acceptable.  Ja~ 
tobo  T rezOy  a  Milanefe,  of  whom 
Vafari  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of 
commendation  for  his  art  in  fculp- 
ture  and  the  cafting  of  metals,  is 
reported  to  have  carried  his  re- 
fearches  through  ■  mofl  parts  of 
Spain  with  gr^eat  fuccefs  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  lid,  when  he 
was  founding  the  Efcorial ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  he  has  brought  to 
light  many  more  famples  than  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  who  fur- 
nifhed  their-  capital  arid  adorned 
-  -  their 
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their  Villas  .fntfn  the  quartties  of 
Spain:  Porphyry  is  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cordova  and  in  fuch  vaft. 
blocks  as  to  forrn  magnificent  co- 
lumns; Aracena:  produces,  jafper, 
Confuegra,  Leon  an,d  Malaga  a- 
bound  in  alabafters,  and  the,  green 
marble  of  Grenada  fully  rivals  the 
yerd-antique  ;  of  this  latter  fort 
it  is  not  eafy  to  procure  flabs  -oC 
confiderable  dimenfions,  yet  I  havo 
feen  tables  in  the  palace  aqd  elfe-. 
where  of  exquifite  beauty,  and  a, 
magnificent  fizef;  .innumerable1 
forts  of  jafper  are  to  be  had  in 
Andalufia,  .Valencia,  Aragon,  Bif- 
caya,  Cuenca,  Tcrtofa  and  the 
Caitiles ;  and  the  mountains  about 
Toledo,  Urda,  Murizedro,  Bada- 
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joz,   Talavera  and  Macael  fur- 
nifh  a  variety  of  marbles  in  an  in- 
exhauftible  abundance. 

Unhappy  kingdom  !  as  if  fome 
evil  genius  had  dominion  of  thy 
fate,  perverting  the  courfe  of  every 
natural  bleding  and  turning  the 
mod  gracious  difpenfations  of  Pro- 
vidence to  thy  lofs  and  disfavour. 
All  productions,  which  the  earth 
can  yield  both  on  and  below  its 
furface,  are  proper  to  Spain  j 
,every  advantageous  accefs  either 
to  the  ocean,  or  Mediterranean, 
every  feeurity  of  an  impaflable 
frontier  againft  its  continental 
neighbours  are  proper  to  Spain ; 
in  fhort  it  has  all  the  benefits  of 
ah  infular  fituation,  and  none  of 
its  objections*  Though  formed  to 
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be  a  feat-  of  empire  and  a,  land  of 
peace,  it  has  been  little  elfe  but  a 
provincial  dependency,  or  a  thea-N 
tre  of  internal  war  and  bloodfhed. 
Though  it  has'  thrown  out  many 
great  and  eminent  characters  both 
in  arms  and  arts,  it  was  to  fill  the 
annals  of  other  countries  and  not 
to  grace  their  own  if  emperors, 
they  fate  on  other  thrones;  if  war- 
riors, they  fought  for  other  ftates  ; 
if  philofophers,  they,  taught  in 
other  fchools  and  wrote  in  other 
tongues.  If  every  fpecies  of  fub- 
j.ugation  be  difgraceful  to  a  ftate, 
Spain  has  paffed  under-  every  def- 
cription  of  tyranny  an.4  has  "expe- 
rienced a  variety  of  wretchednefs. 
When  Carthage  was  her'  miftrefs, 
it  is  note,afy.ta;cjonceive  a  fituation 
,  P  4  more 
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more  degrading  for  a  noble  peo- 
ple, than  to  bear  the  yoke  of  mer- 
cantile republicans  and  do  homage 
at  the  fhopboards  of  upftart  de- 
magogues 3  furely  it  is  in  human 
nature  to  prefer  the  tyranny  of  the 
moft  abfolute  defpot  that  ever 
wore  a  crown  to  the  mercenary 
and  impofing  infnlts  of  a  trader : 
Who  would  not  rather  appeal  to  a 
court,  than  a  compting-houfe  ? 
Who  would  not  rather  fubmit  and 
be  made  a  facrifice  to  a  kingly  fiat, 
than  a  fnopman's  firme  ?  Let  the 
Rajahs  of  Bengal  decide  upon  the 
alternative.  From  the  dominion 
of  Carthage  fhe  was  transferred  to 
that  of  Rome ;  her  ftruggle  was 
obftinate  againftthetranfition,  and 
miracles  of  bravery  were  exhibited 

in 
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in  the  perfevering  contention  ;  in 
the  choice  of  yokes  it  is  probable 
fhe  preferred  the  Roman,  her  ob- 
jections were  to  wearing  any  ;  at 
length  me  fubmitted  and  came  in- 
to the  pale  of  the  empire ;  we  are 
told  of  Roman  toleration,  and  the 
happy  condition  of  Roman  pro- 
vinces y  but  we  have  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  their  own  hiftorians,  and 
fo  far  as  one  infignifkant  opinion 
goes,  I  reject  it  utterly ;  I  cannot 
comprehend  how  the  fervile  act  of 
digging  in  a  mine  for  ore  and  mar- 
ble to  fupply  the  avarice  and  en- 
creafe  the  fplendour  of  antient 
Rome  could  conftitute  the  happi- 
nefs  or  gratify  the  ambition  of  a 
native  Spaniard.  •  As  Rome  made 
fome  advances  in  civilization,  tho' 

at 
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at  beft  a  very  barbarous  and  fero- 
cious people,  Spain  perhaps  par- 
took of  her  advances  j  but  it  was 
following  at  a  diftance,  and  fub- 
ordinate  improvements  feldom 
reach  far;  what  fhe  gained  by  her 
annexation  to  Rome  is  eafily  count- 
ed up,  what  fhe  loft  by  it  involves 
a  great  extent  and  compafs  of  con- 
jecture ;  and  though  modern  Spain 
may  celebrate  the  Apotheofis  of 
Trajan,  I  am  of  opinion  a  true 
Spaniard  will  neither  compare  him 
to  Viriatus,  nor  Seneca  to  Xi- 
menes.  The  next  revolution 
which  Spain  fuffered  was  by  the 
general  inundation  of  the  northern 
barbarians.  To  aim  at  any  des- 
cription of  thefe  times  is  to  put  to 
fea  without  a  compafs  and  with- 
out 
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out  a  ftar ;  the  influx  of  their  Ma>- 
hometan  conquerors  furnilhed  the 
firft  light  that  broke  the  general 
obfcurity;  the  courts  of  Grenada 
and  Cordova  were  profufely  fplen- 
did  and  not  devoid  of.  arts  and  fci- 
ences  :\Their  commerce  with  the 
Eaft  fupplied  them  with  abund- 
ance of  wealth,  and  their  inter- 
courfe  with  Conftantinople  gave 
fome  faint  fhadowings  of  -  Grecian 
elegance  :  The  heroic  virtues  were 
tlifplayed  in  a  romantic  degree ; 
legends  of  chivalry,  poetical  tales 
and  love-fongs,  where  courage  and 
chaftity  were  liberally  difpenfed  to 
the  refpective  fexes,  mufic  and 
dances  of  a  very  captivating  forty 
pharmacy  with  the  ufe  and  know- 
ledge I  of  fimples,  and  a  folemrt 
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peculiarity  of  architecture  were- 
accomplishments  of  Moorifh  im- 
portation ;  the  infurmountable  bar- 
riers of  religion  would  not  how-, 
ever  admit  of  their  incorporation 
with  the  native  Spaniards,  and  both 
parties  experienced  the  horrors  of 
a  war  at  their  own  gates,  which 
admitted  few  and  fhort  intervals 
of  quiet  and  repofe.    At  length 
the  long-depending  conteft  was' 
determined,  and  the  total  expul-. 
fion  of  the  Moors  delivered  Spain, 
for  a  time  from  all  internal  terrors 
and  commotions :  She  had  fcarce 
enjoyed  a  breathing  fpace  before 
fhe  ftarted  on  a  courfe  of  new  and 
diftant  adventures  in  the  late  dis- 
covered world.    Every  one  now 
flocked  with  ardour  to.  America,. 

as 
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as  to  a  fecond  crufade ;  can  it  be 
wondered  at  if  arts  and  fciences 
ftood  ftill  in  the  mean  time  ?  When 
fhe  had  maffacred  kings  and  laid 
wafte  their  kingdoms  for  the  ex- 
tortion of  treafure,  me  found  that 
the  ores  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  like 
the  ftreams  of  the  Tagus  and  the 
Douro,  ran  through  her  domini- 
ons only  to  empty  their  ftores  into 
the  hands  of  her  neighbours  and 
rivals :  Although  thefe  confe- 
quences  may  well  refult  from  the 
bad  policy  of  her  proceedings,  yet 
it  will  naturally  be  the  cafe  that 
all  difcoverers  of  countries,  like 
projectors  in  the  arts,  exhauft  them- 
felves  in  the  firft  efforts,  and  leave 
others  to  eredl  their  fortune,  where 
they  have  laid  the  foundation : 

The 
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The  commerce  of  the  European 
nations  has  been  eftablifhed  upon 
the  difcoveries  of  Spain,  and  every 
other  trcafury  is  filled  from  the 
mines  of  the  newworld  except  her 
own :  Whilft  fhe  was  extending 
her  empire  over  the  barren  Corde- 
leras,  the  rich'eft  provinces  in  Eu- 
rope fell  off  from  her  dominion ; 
Portugal  took  the  harbour  of  Lif- 
bon  and  a  vaki able  trad  of  coaft 
from  the  heart  of  her  empire;  the 
ftandard  of  Britain  flew  in  triumph 
upon  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  whilft 
fhe  continued  to  ftretch  her  feeble 
arms  over  half  the  globe,  fo  to  re- 
main, till  the  firft  convulfivefhock 
fhall  make  her  quit  her  hold.  Still 
fhe  might  have  remained  refpetta- 
ble  in  misfortunes,  and  formida- 
o  ble 
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ble  though  in  decay;  the  laft  hand, 
that  was  put  to  her  ruin,  held  the 
pen  which  figned  away  her  repu- 
tation and  independence  in  the  fa- 
mily compa6b;  generous,  unfuf- 
pefting  and  impolitic,  fhe  has 
bound  herfelf  to  an  ally,  whofe 
union,  like  the  action  of  certain 
chemical  mixtures,  will  diffolVe 
every  noble  particle  in  her  compo- 
fition  and  leave  her  fpiritlefs  and 
vapid.  Great  empires,  like  great 
men,  are  aggrandized  and  fecured 
by  the  coalition  of  inferiors ;  petty 
ftates  may  fometimes  be  foftered 
into  temporary  importance  to  ferve 
occafional  purpofes ;  but  king- 
doms, fuch  as  France  and  Spain, 
of  recent  equality  and  emulation, 
can  never  find  reciprocal  advan- 
tages 
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tages  in  political  alliance ;  the  in- 
tereftsof  the  weaker  party  muft  of 
aieceflity  become  a  facrifice  to  thofe 
of  the  ftronger  and  more  artful, 
and  with  which  of  the  two  that 
iuperiority  actually  lies,  and  thofe 
■advantages  are  likely  to  remain, 
is  a  point  too  clear  to  admit  a 
doubt,  or  need  an  explanation,. 
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